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gPimrortance or Lime To soits—We publish this 
week Essay No. 2. 0n the above interesting subject, by 
D. Lapham, esq. Civil Engineer. Essay No. 1 was pub- 
lished by us some weeks since, and the two will form the 
most able disquisition we have for a long time presented 
to our readers. ‘The manner of treating the question tn- 
der consideration, will commend his papers to the practi- 
cal farmer, as Mr. Lapham has endeavored, and we think 
successfully, to render himself infefligib/e, a thing too of- 
ten neglected by those who assume to be teachers of sci- 
ence. We ask for this and the previous essay, attentice | 
perusal, for they deserve it well. 


FWe have to acknowledge a letter froma friend and 
correspondent, of Washington co. Md.,aqd thanking him 
for his, inquiries and suggestionsybeg leave to assure him 
that we will take an early occasion to answer the one and 
profit by the other. 


Coan anv Con Crausner—the increased enauiry re- 
Jative to, and demand for, this valuable machine, renders 
it proper for us to give all the information in our power 
as to the practical operation of those manufactured in our 
city. For this purpose we will cheerfully lend our co- 
lumns to the publication of statements from gentlemen of 
known respectability and good judgment, (as is that given 
below) of the value, efficiency and power of their opera- 
tion. We invite other gentlemen who have purchased 
machines in this city, to follow the example of our neigh- 
bor, Capt. Dungan, and forward us their disinterested tes- 
timony, in order that their brother farmers may know 
what they may reasonably expect to receive in the pur- 
chase of one of these machines. We have recently for- 
warded one of Hussey’s to Dr. Gwathmey, of Aylett’s, V. 
another to Hugh Lawson, Esq. Hawkiusville, Geo. and 
another to A. Hargrave, Esq. [with a Durham and a De- 
von heifer, &c. via the steamboat to Petersburg, and rail 
road to Raleigh, which we hope will arrive safe and in 
good order]—we also learn that Messrs. Sinclair, jr. and 
Co. have forwarded a number to JIampshire co. and oth- 
er parts of Virginia, and we have no doubt any of these 
gentlemen will take pleasure in exhibiting the same to 
their neighbors. 

In publishing the letter of Capt. D. we would only add, 
that we hope the experience of one so competent to judge 
of the value of this plan of feeding, will induce others to 
follow his excellent example, and economise their grain 
as he has done. 

Surry Farm, Decemper 221, 184]. , 








gratified to say, tthas more than answered my expeciations, 

Ihave ground probably 150 bushels for my horses, and 
find it to grind sufficiently fine for all purposes of feeding, 
atubout the rate of 8 10 9 bushels per hour with three 
horses. It has one peculiar good quality, which | have 
never seen in any other Mill constructed for the like 
purpose. 

It is well known that the cob contains near the héart 
or pith, a hard flat substance, whieh [ have never seen 
made sufficiently fine for horse feed by any other machine, 
and have always been deterred’ from purchasing one of 
these desirable saving machines on that account. The 
above named machine, grinds all that part sufficiently fine 
for all purposes of feeding, and in fact as fine as brown 
stuff or bran. 

This machine will save me in grinding at least sixty 
dollars per annum, without calculating the cost and time 
of sending to mill. | should almost be afraid to state 
what f think the saving to a farmer would be by the ap- 
plication of this highly aseful machine. 

Suppose a farmer feeding in the year 500 bushels corn 
—we calculate the nutriment from the cob will be one- 
third of the amount of corn used, which will inerease his 
food for stock, say 166 bushels, making this mucli entire 
gain, all of which can be done Gn the time it would take 
to shell with a patent corn shefler, the same amount of 
bushels. In using heretofore chopt corn for liorses, 1 have 
thought iLSnecessary to. pe se brown-stuff and mix 
therewith, to give a more healithy’action to the food. ~ It 
is generally conceded, that corn fed to horses alone was 
indigestible 5 the cob ground with the corn obviates the 
necessity of purchasing other food as a mixture, and has 
all the advantages of the above mode of feeding. 

I have made an experiment with this machine to grind 
shelled corn for meal, and am under the impression, with 
care, one-third could be sifted out sufficiently fine for 
bread. provided the corn is dry and in good order. If 
these hasty remarks should be useful to the patentee or 
the feeder, I shall be much gratified : to Mr. Hussey, whose 
unwearied industry in constructing labour-saving ma- 
chines, the farmer owes many and lasting obligations, 
and | hope his success will be in accorJance with his 
untiring zeal. 
I have recently purchased from Mr. Williams in Light 
street, one of Mot’s Patent Boilers; the saving in fuel in 
this boiler over any other mode that | have seen will be 
at least one-half. J have not had it sufficient time to test 
all its good qualities, but from what 1 have seen of its 
usefulness, | would recommend every feeder of cattle to 
procure one. I remain, dear Sir, 
Respectfully, yours, 

ABEL .S. DUNGAN. 


Mr. Murray, whose establishment is some distance from 
town, has left in our charge one of his Crushers, which 
we will with pleasure exhibit to any gentleman who will 
call on us for that purpose. 


Bep or Mart 1n Dorcuester Co. Mp.—We have be- 
fore us a specimen of Shell Marl, discovered on the farm 
of Mr. John 8S. Lafitte, in Dorchester co. Md. The bed 
from which it is taken, is, we learn, a large one, which 
will enable the owner, besides supplying his own wants, 
to furnish it in considerable quantities to others. Profes- 
sor Ducatel, the state geologist, by whom it has been ex- 


amined, furnishes the following letter to Mr. Lafitte, by 





Samvuex Sanns, Esq.—Dear Sir :—Some time in No- 
vember last, I purchased one of Mr. Hussey’s Cast irom 


whieh it will appear, on examining the tabular view in 


lime nearly double the quantity, besides pot-ash, found in 
other beds of marl in Caroline, ‘Talbot and Queen Anne’s. 


Dear Sir:—I have examined the specimen of Marl left 
hy you at my house, and am gratified to have it in my 
power to pronounce it of the very best quality. Without 
subjecting it to an elaborate analysis, which is not fequi- 
red, | find its principal fertilizing ingredient, carbonate of 
lime. to amount to 40 per cent. and a small, proportion 
(about 2 p.ct.) af potash. With the experienced have ac- 
quired, both on the Eastern and Western Shore of Mary- 
land, of the value of this material, | must congratulate you 
‘on its discovery upon your farm, especially undet the fa- 
vourable circumstances you meniion, and do most earnest- 
ly urge you to employ it without delay. 

An application of 300 bushels to the acre, turned in 
with'some vegetable matter, would, doubtless, much in- 
crease the production of your farm. 1 do not hesitate to 
say, that you. may safely count, after such an application, 
upon 10 barrels of corn, or 25 bushels of wheat to the 
acre, besides having your crops guaranteed agaist most of 
the inclemencies of the season. 

The presence of this Marl bed on your farm, gives it, 
in my opinion, an additional value of at least ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. T. DUCATEL. 
To Joun S. Laritre, Esq , Caste Haven. 


Baltimore, Thursday, Dec. 9h; 184 


We publish the letter of the Professor with unmingled — 
feelings of pleasure, and we join with him in his congra- 
tulation of Mr. Lafitte, upon this valuable discovery, as 
we have not before been apprised of any similar one in 
Dorchester county, which circumstance, in our opinion, 
enhances its importance. We hope that Mr. E. will take 
prompt measures, not only to bring it into active use on 
his own estate, but to render it available to others. 





Keepinc or Cows—A writer in the Maine Farmer re- 
commends that farmers should not keep too many cows, 
and cites.a well attested instance in which two cows, by 
having the same quantity of food given them as had been 
previously given to four, had yielded considerably more 
butter, cheese, &c. than had been before obtained from 
double the number—that is, that the éwo upon extra feed 
had prodnced more than four. We can believe this state- 
ment, and believe with the writer also, that farmers should 
not keep more cows, or stock of any kind, than they can 
keep well, both as to food and shelter. ‘It should be as 
much the business of'a farmer to grow a full supply of 
winter provender for his stock, as it ia to furnish them 
with summer pasture ; and yet how many thereare, who 
never dream of such a thing as setting afield with clover, 
orany of the artificial grasses, relying altogether upon 
the precarious resource of theit corn-fields to-carry their 
stock through the winter and early spring-months. Nor 
do many of them pay proper attention to saving the pro- 
vender from those quarters. : 


In the spreading of manure the utmost care should be 
taken to have it evenly done, for without such care the 
succeeding crop will be unequal in its quality and product, 





Mills, constructed to grind corn and cub together; J am'his Report made in 1834, that it contains of carbonate of 


as well as those which may fullow it. = date 
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; From the Western Farmer. 
An Essay on THE ee or Limz in Sost.s.— 
, 0. 
By Darius Lapham, Civil Engineer. 

Having, in the former number, attempted_to show that 
lime is an essential constituent in all soils devoted to the 
cultivation of such plants as are used by man and beasts 
for food, ii corisequence of its entering into the composi- 
tion of such plants, and that all soils destitute of caleare- 
ous matter are comparatively barren and unproductive ;— 
I shall, in the present number, offer some further reasons 
to establish the fact of the importance of lime in improv- 
ing the fertility of soils, based upon its chemical and 
mechanical effects when present in the soil. 

‘Every soil capable of producing plants, contains organic 
subsiances, either of vegetable or animal origin, or both— 
but chiefly of vegetable origin. No soil wholly destitute 
of organic matter can support living vegetation.” It is, 
therefore, evilent that the presence of organic matter in 
the soil is essential to the production of vegetation. And 
it is also shown by every day experience, that the con- 
stant growth of plants, without the addition of organic 
matter, by the application of manure, or other means, 
will sooner or latercompletely exhaust the soil of its 
power of sustaining vegetation ; and that by the addition 
of organic substances to the soil, this power is again re- 
stored, provided all other essential ingredients be pre- 
sent. 

Until very recently, the nature and properties of the 
organic substances contained in soils, had received but 
little attention from those engaged in the investigations of 
agricultoral chemistry. Within the last few years, how- 
ever, the attention of scientific chemists has been especi- 
ally directed to the examination of the organic substances 
found in soils, and tothe peculiar states in which they 
should exist in the soil, in order that they may be appro- 
priated by the living plant, to the production of a new 
vegetable organization. 

All organic matters, and especially vegetable substances 
when deprived of vitality, and exposed to the action of 
air and moisture, undergo various chemical changes, and 
they are ultimately converted into a brownish or black 
mass, that has been honored with a great variety of names, 
but which chemists have now pretty generally agreed to 
distinguish by the name‘of humus. 

Klaproth first discovered this substance in the gum of 
an elm, and thence gave it the name of ulmin. Berzelius 
found the same substance inall barks. Braconnet found 
it in sawdust, starch and sugar; and Sprengel and, M 
Pollydore Boullay found it contained in all soils and 
manures, and thence called it humus, from soil. Berzelius, 
the celebrated Swedish chemist, continving his researches 
upon this substance,considered it identical with apotheme, 
and abandoned all the previous names it had received, and 
called it geine, (from earth,) or extract of mould. The 
insoluble portion of geine he called carbonaccous humus. 
In 1832 Berzelivs discovered in the waters of Porla 
spring in Sweden two particular acids, which he named 
erenic acid, from the Greek, krene a fountain, and apocre- 
nic acid, meaning from the crenic ; and upon further ex- 
amination he discovered that the substance which had re- 

_ ceived the names of ulmin, humus, geine, apotheme, ex- 
tract, &e., was identical with the crenic andl apocrenic 
acids found in the water of Porla spring; so that all the 
formet names may be disearded, retaining only, for the 
substance formed by the combination of crenic and apo- 

» erenieacids and by the decomposition of organic substan- 

» ees, the ie name of humus. Professer Hitchcock 

, and: Dr, na prefer to retain Berzelius’ nane of geine. 


gts = Leibig and others adopt the name of humus. 
'” Gons discussion is still going on, ainong scien- 


tifie Men, relative to the nature and properties of humus. 
© Wis not surprising, that men should. differ in opinion a- 
beat a-subsiance, which, from its origin, must Nevessarily 







, the various stages of its formation, differ- 


ent for Nad | cere adi as different properties; 
“or that it should have received such a variety of names, 
~ “from as manv different experimenters, who were probably 
‘Wesctibing the same substance under different forms. 
- i the organic matters contained in the soil, has 
- be m conside by writers on agricultural chemistry, as 
- ie son e whence plants chiefly derived their food. In 
. ‘éases in which plants have been forced to vege 
; arepotconsidered exveptions to this remark, 
eqnire to tie watered abundant'y with rain water, 
0 ¢ matter. ™ . ‘ 
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a recent publication on organie chemustry, Prof. Leibig has 
controverted this opinion. But his conclusions being 
contrary to the experience of practical agriculturists in 
all ages, it is difficult forus to yield our credence to his 
reasoning. 

Dr. Samuel L. Dana, of Lowell, Mass., whose original 
and ingenious investigations on this substance, has pro- 
duced a new era in the science of agricultural chemistry, 
detines “geine” to be “all the decomposed organic matier 
of the soil.” It results chiefly from vegetable decomposi- 
tion; animal substances produce a similar compound con- 
taining azote. Geine exists in two states—soluble and 
insoluble; soluble both in water and in alkali, in aleohol 
and in acids; soluble geineis the food of plants. Insolu- 
ble geine becomes food by air and moiswre. Air coun- 
verts soluble geine into solid geine, which is still partially 
doluble in water, wholly soluble in alkali. Insoluble 
geine is the result of the decomposition of solid geine,; 
but this insoluble geine, by the long continued action of 
airand moisture, is again so altered as to become soluble. 


‘It is speedily converted, by the action of lime, into solu- 


ble geine. Soluble geine acts neither as an acid nor 
alkali. [2 is converted into a substance having acid pro- 
perties by the action of alkali, and in this state combines 
with earths, alkalies, and oxydes, forming neutral salts, 
which may be termed geates. ‘These are all more solu- 
ble in water than solid geine; especially when they are 
first formed. ‘Their solubility in cold water is as fol- 
lows: beginning with the easiest, magnesia—lime—man- 
ganese—per-oxy de of iron—alumina—barvia. The geates 
of the alkaline earths are decomposed by carbonate alkali. 
The geates of alumnia and of metallic oxydes, are soluble 
in caustic or carbonated alkali without decomposition. 
The geates of the alkaline earths by the action of the car- 
honic acid of the air, become supergeates, always more 
soluble than neutral salts. 

By the action of growing plants upon silicates centain- 
ed in the soil, the potash and other bases are set free, and 
combining with geine, renders it soluble and fit for the 
food of plants. Air and moisture, are, however, consider- 
ed by Dr. Dana, as the principal solvents of geine, which 
will finally be wholly dissipated in air, leaving only the 
inorganic bases of the plants with which it was combined. 
The action of the oxygen of the air unites with the hy- 
drogen of the geine and forms water, which in its turn 
again dissolves more geine. 

Dr. Dana is of opinion that geine is a definite proxi- 
mate principle, whose separate. independent existence, 
whose properties, combinations, and uses, are as well 
established as any facts in chemistry, and he believes that 
geine existed before organic matter; that it was an original 
formation, dating its birth from the dawning of time, when 
oxygen, and hydrogen, and carbon were created. 

Professor Leibig in his recent work on Organic Chem- 
istry, defines humus to be “woody . fibre in a state of de- 
cay,” andsays: ‘The opinion that the substance called 
humus is extracted from the soil by the roots of plants, 
and that the carbon entering into its composition, serves, 
in some form or other, to nourish their tissues, is so gen- 
eral, and so firmly established, that hitherto any new 
argument in its favor has been considered unnecessary ; 
the obvious difference in the growth of plants, according 
to the known abundance or scarcity of humus in the soil, 
seemed to afford incontestible proof of its correctness. 
Yet this position, when submitted to strict examination, 
is found to be untenable, and it becomes evident from 
most conclusive proofs that hamus in the form in which 
it exists in the soil does not yield the smallest nourish- 
nent to plants. (Leibig’s Organic Chem,, p. 61.) On 
page 69, Le‘hig states that “it is universally admitted that 
humus arises froin the decay of plants. No primitive 
humus, therefore can have existed, for plants must have 
preceded humus.” 


The following is Leibig’s. view of the action of humus 
in the nutrition of plants. Humusacts in the same man- 
ner ina soil permeable to air, as in the air itself: it isa 
continued source of carbonic acid, which it emits very 
slowly, An atmosphere of carhonie acid, formed at the 
expense of the oxygen of the air, surrounds every parti- 
cle of decaying humus. The cultivation of land, by  till- 
ing and loosening the soil causes a free and unobstructed 
access of air. An atmosphere of carbonic acid is there- 
fore contained in every fertilesoil, and is the first and most 
important food forthe young plants which grow in’ it, 


The reots perform the functions of the leaves from ih 


first moment of their formation ; they extract from the so 
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their proper nuteunent, namely, the carbonic acid gener- 
ated by the humus. 

When kept in a dry place, humus may be preserved for 
centuries, but when moistened with water, it converts 


the surrounding oxygen into carbonic acid. As soon as 
the action of the ait ceases, that is, as soon as it is de. 
prived of oxygen, the humus suffers no further change, 
Its decay proceeds only when plants grow in the soil con. 
taining it; for they absorb by their roots the carbonic acid 
as it is formed. The soil receives again from living plants 
the carbonaceous matter it thus loses. So that the pro- 
portion of humus in it does not decrease. (Leibig p, 

170.) z 

It is the greatest possible mistake to suppose that the 
a diminution of fertility in a soil is owing to the 
oss of humus; it is the mere consequenee of the exhags- 
tion of the alkalies. (Leibig p. 196.) 

Dr. Charles ‘I’. Jackson, in his investigations connect. 
ed with the geological survey of Rhode Island, has made 
extensive and valuable researches and observations on the 
substance of humus; andas his labors are of more recent 
data, than those of Dana or Leibig, and differ from them 
in some essential particulars, I shall quote his views 
somewhat at large. , 

Much confusion appears to exist as to the nature and 
names of the organic matters contained in soils, and it js 
probable that in the several stages of decomposition of dif- 
ferent subs.ances, a variety of changeable compounds are 
produced that have.not yet been fully examined. 

During the last year, (1839,) 1 have endeavored to as. 
certain the nature of the extractive matters obtainable 
from humus of soils and from peat, and have ascertained 
that the principal mass of those substances, to which the 
names of humus, geine,and apotheme have been applied, 
isa compound of the erenic and aporcenic acids, which 
are in part combined with bases, such as the per-oxvde 
of iron, manganese, lime and magnesia. The soluble ex- 
tract of humus is mostly composed of crenic acid, some- 
times combined with lime and per-oxyde of iron, 

After the discovery of these acids in the soils and peats 
of Mame, Massachusetts, and Rhode Islani, | had the 
curiosity to examine the soils from the continents of Asia, 
Africa, and those from the West Indies, and from the 
Western states of this country. In all of them I have dis- 
covered crenates, ‘and apocrenates. I have also detected 
the crenic acid in various waters from lakes, rivers, and 
wells, so that there can be no doubt of its being generally 
present in arable soils. 

Crenate of Jime is soluble in water, and is, without 
doubt, an active agentin the nourishment of plants. Apo- 
crenate of lime is more di:ficult of solution, but is slowly 
taken up and colors the water yellow. It is sufficiently 
soluble to supply the rootlets of plants. All the’alkalies, 
both fixed and volatile, dissolve crenie and apocrenic 
acids; ashes, the alkalies, potash and soda, carbonate of 
ammonia, and even the alkaline earths, render the inert 
erenates, and apocrenates, in the soil, soluble and active, 
while the acids and alkalies neutralize each other, and 
render the soil more fertile. 

Many of the lake waters around Boston contain the 
crenic acid, either separate or in combination with lime, 
manganese, or iron, It is found in the water of most of 
the wells in the city, and | dou t not is universal. 

Any chemist can foresee some of the consequences that 
may. be deduced from the above data,aad thatby chemical 
means we can bring these new combinations to bear upon 
the artofagriculture. Ifthe per-oxyde of iron in a soil 
is really in combination with crenie and apocrenic acids, 
then we can understand why the land is improved by 
means of an application of ashes and lime, which will 
dissolve the vegetable acids, and render them couvertible 
into food of plants. Carbonate of aummonia, which is 
known as one of the most powerful siimulante, as it isim- 
properly ealled, is capable of dissolving these new acids, 
and will take them from lime, iron, manganese, and mag- 
nesia. Henee, the value ofanimal manures, whieh gen 
erate ammonia, will be understood.* 

From all that dias been said and written about humus, 
geine, apotheme, ulmin, ulmie aci!, humic acid, erenic 
and apocrenie acids, &e. we may conclude, that ull soils 
contain organie matters ; and thatthes» mav exist in the 
soil, in all stages of decomposition, from the fresh and 
perfeet vegetable and animal substance, down te the com- 
plete extinction of all organic structure; and that curing 


the progress of this proecss of disorgan zation, a part of 


—— 





-* Geological Report of Rhode Island. 
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the organic matters are disengaged or set free from their 
original combinations in the form of gaseous, saline, and 
eartliy matters, which are left ina condition to enter into 
ailier combinations, and form new compoun's, or he dis- 





Fi. the Farmer's Gamnet, 
Uta. ev or Suet. Mare. 

Mr. Epirox.a—aA: your request, when in our little State 
atew days ago, Psead youa short statement of the effects 


sipated in the ait, or absorbed and mixed with the’ soif,}of this invahuable manure. ‘The shell-marl,, which is 
ot they may be taken up by the roots of diving plants! found in New-Castle county, Site of Delaware, has been 


gad form a new vegetable structure, 

When the process of the disorganizatiowr of organic 
matter has proceeded to a certain extent, the residue of 
ihe mass, that has not been dissipated in the form of gas, 
or separated in the form of saline and earthy substances, 
assuines a fixed and determinate character. and no further 
decomposition or transformation occurs; and if itbe not 
exposed to the air and moisture, will remain unaltered 
for ages, until it is again exposed to the aetion ol air and 
moisture, ar to the action of thealkahes or alkaline earths. 
{iis this substance which is called humus, Dr. Dana 
considers ita “definite proximate principle,” and Dr. 
Jackson has discovered that it consists of two new acids. 
Both, however, agree that the action of alkalies and al- 
kaline earths will render it soluble and fit for the food ef 
plants, whether it be called “gine,” “apocrenic and cre- 
nic acids,” or humus.” Iris therefore of but little im- 
portance to the practical farmer by what name the sub- 
siances is called, provided he has a clear conception of 
the substance itself, and a knowledge of the manner of 
converting it into food for his plants. 

Ashes, which contain potash and lime, act upon the hu- 
mus to render it soluble. Ammonia, contained in animal 
manure and urine, as well as in snow and rain-water, 
acts upon humus to render it soluble. Carbonate of am- 
monia has a greater affinity for humus than lime, iron, 
manganese, or magnesia. Gypsum, by being decomposed 
in the soil by the carbonate of ammonia contained in the 
rain-water, form. sulphate of ammonia and carbonate of 
lime, both of which act upon the humus of the soil and 
convert it into the food of plants. 

Lime ‘is considered by both Drs. Dara and Jackson, 
to be the chief salvent of the “geine” of the first, and the 
“erenic and apocrenic acids” of the latter gentleman. 
There are, however, various other acids existing in a free 
state in the soils, which have the effect to arrest the con- 
version of woody fibre into humus, and consequently pre- 
vents it from becoming the food of plants, until lime has 
been applied to neutralize these acids and allow the pro- 
cess of the formation of humus to»proceed. Peat is a re- 
markable instance of this kind. The vegetable substances, 
by the action of acids, is prevented from becoming con- 
verted into humus, until neutralized by lime, and peat then 
forms one of the best compost manures a farmer can have. 

The chief and most important advantages to be derived 
by the farmer in the application of lime to the soil, con- 
sists in applying it in contact with fresh vegetable and 
animal substances either in a compost heap, or by plough- 
ing them into the soil. By this method we obtain the 
henefit of the action of the lime upon the fresh vegetable 
fibre, to convert it into a state of fermentation, in which 
an abundance of carbonic acid is produced, and if animal 
manures be used, ammoniacal gas:is likewise formed, both 
of which will be absorbed and retained in the svil by the 
lime, but which would otherwise escape into the air and 
be lost, before the vegetables intended to be grown upon 
the land could be sufficiently advanced. to appropriate 
these gases as food. The remaining portion of the man- 
ure and vegetable fibre would still pass into the state of 
humus, and the lime in its form of a carbonate will pro- 
ceed to dissolve the original humus contained in the soil, 
as well as that newly formed ; and should. any free acids 
be present in the soil, which will frequently be the case 
when fresh vegetable substances are ploughed into the 
soil, the lime combines with such acids, and yields the car- 
bonic acid, to the roots of plants. 

Air and moisture will convert a portion of humus into 
a state in which it is easily soluble in water. Lime 


speedily converts the remaining portion which is of dilli- 


cult solution, into a soluble state, Alkalies converts it 
into a state in which it has acid properties, and in that 
state it will readily combine with earths, alkalies, and ox- 
ydes, forming neutral salts, which are readily soluble in 
cold water, and these salts are, by the action of carbonic 
acid, rendered still more soluble. Growing plants act- 
ing upon the silicates contained in the sgil, set free the 
potash and other bases, which act upon the humus.and 
convert it into food of plants. The oxygen of the air 
acting upor. humus produces carbonic acid, which forms 
a large portion of the food of plants, And likewise the 
oxygen of the air unites with the hydrogen of the home| 
and forms water, which again dissulves more humus, 


discovered on afew farms aloug the eastern limitofl the 
Chesapeake and Delaware canal only, or that partof the 
¢anal which has defaced a part of the original St. George’s 
creek. [tis generally found at the head of little streams 
making mto thisereck, which is the dividing line be- 
tween Red Lion and St. Georges hundreds, Marl has 
been discovered in both hundreds, but much the largest 
quantity had been found and used in the former hundred, 
although it has only been a few years since there has heen 
uny general use made of it. lithe spring of 1837, | 
came into possession of a farm, now known by the name 
of Marl Farm, about three miles west of where | reside. 
The soil, at that time, was in an extreme state of poverty 
—reduced to that degree by successive cropping and hard 
tillage, through a long tern of years, without the applica- 
tion of any kind of manure; in fact. the whole farm was 
so poor, that the Crops obtained from it would not pay 
the cost of ullage. From four to six bushels ‘of corn per 
acre on an average, was as much as it would produce; of 
wheat you could not raise as much as you sowed; red 
clover would scarcely sprout, and grow it would not. 
Now, the question may be asked, how came] to purchase 
a farm so extremely poor? A large bed of this shell-mat! 
‘had been discovered on it, three or four years previous 
to the time that | came into possession, but it had been 
sparingly made use of ; some two or three aeres only hav- 
ing heen covered with it, for an experiment, atthe time 
when thediscovery was made.—Thus the improvement 
by the marl, progressed no farther, until | came into pos- 
session. But the effects of the above experiment were 
sufficient to satisfy an inquiring mind, of the vast impor- 
tance of this new manure for enriching the soil, ‘To tll 
this farm in itsextreme poor state, | well knew would 
not pay expenses ; I concluded, therefore, that the first 
thing to be done, would be to marl it over, and then go to 
cropping. | Accordingly, | hired a man for the season, fur- 
nished him with a cart and\two yoke of oxen, and made 
it his business to do nothing but cart marl, until | had 
covered the whole place over, at the rate offrom six to 
eight hundred bushels per acre. What! would get cover- 
ed over 1 year, | putin corn the next; and would obtain a- 
bout twenty bushels per acre. The corn-ground was fol- 
lowed the next spring with oats and clover-seed ; the oats 
were hetter in proportion than the corn—the effects of the 
marl beginning to be greater; while the effects on the 
grass were still plainer ;—and wherever the red clover 
was not regularly sown, (for in'some places the seed did 
not meet,) inall such places the land would be coated 
thickly with white clover. We had been once over the 
place with marling and tilling, as | have mentionéd, and 
last winter | commenced marling it over with second 
dressing, on a clover sod, at the rate of three hundred and 
fifly bushels per acre. The land Thad in corn this year, 
was a clover -sod with the second coat of marl. This 
piece of ground was the very poorest of the farm, in the 
first instance ; but the result is, (for we have just finished 
husking it,) from forty 410 forty-six bushels of corn per 
acre, and that too, of as good ant! sound a quality as any 
of eur best land in the neighbourhood, such as has been 
under a high state of improvement for the last twelve 
years, with stone-lime and barn-yard manure. In order 
that I might come to some accuracy as to the quantity of 
corn, | measured one acre, and measured the corn also— 
the result was, forty-six bushels; other acres could have 
been selected which would have gone to fifty bushels, and 
probably more. 

The second year after I commenced farming where | 
now reside, |] made an experiment, by top-dressing with 
marl the yard in front of my house, which was at that 
time a clover sod. The result is surprisingly great; so 
that | challenge a competition with any uther kind of ma- 
nure of equal expense. Jt is now abwut five years and 
six months since the marl was put on; the yard was all 
marled over except about thirty feet square; ‘on the part 
which was marled, the clover thickened up,and the green 
grass soon began to make its appearance; and at this time 
it is quite thick-set with green grass. The part which 
was not marled has no green grass, and the quantity of 
clover. has decreased ; there is at least four times the 


niles distant; but, abo +t three years ago, and after much 
research, | discovere+! warl on my farm where! Pnow re- 
side. My observatio is trom its effects, prove it equal to 
the first marl, A pa.t of a field which I mowed the pre- 


’ 


. 


seut year, was mailed two sears ago last spring—this ba- , 


lance of the field being covered over with barn-yard ma- 
nure, at the same time. 
comm, and the next spring sowed with oats and clover-seed, 
and this year it was mown: the difference in the grass in 


three to one. This appears large, but if it should be 
doubted, | can, produce testimony to confirm all I say ; or 
I will here give a cordial invitation to any person to come 
and see for themselves. [| could say much more abort 
the effects of this species of manure, iy noting the results 
of various experiments, made by many of my neighbours, 
who have been making free nse of it, 

Thus, you will perceive, that this land on the marl-farm 
has been redeemed from an extreme state of poverty ; and 
with no other kind of manure than the shell-marl, has 
been brought to produce forty-six bushels of corn. per 
acre, in the short space of four years. Now, | do not in- 
tend to let it rest at this: the marl must. go on the land 
faster than ever, and my course in future will be, to top- 
dress heavily on young clover; and | see nothing to pre- 
vent me from bringing this land up to yield the largest of 
crops, so soon as | can get it covered over with the third 
and fourth dressings; and this 1 do not intend shall be a 
very distant day. One great and important quality in the 
character of this marl is, that the first dressing will not 
be done giving out its strength or renovation to the soil, 
under six or eight years, while every subsequent dressing 
will have the same effect; and when the laud is once 
made rich by it, it will remain stationary at that degree 
for twenty years. I consider the marl on this farm al- 
most as convenient to it as the manure made in the cattle- 
vard, for we can drive the team into the pit, and load half 
the marl from the bank, without previously excavating it. 

I have here only speken.of the value of our inexhausti- 
ble resources for.manure—of the other and many advan- 
tages which nature has blessed our section of country 
with, | need say nothing, as you have favoured us with a 
visit, and have seen for yourself, But J would take the 
opportunity to say to your correspondent, G. M., who 
says in'the last number of your valuable paper, that he 
is somewhat desirous of quitting the mercantile business, 
and becoming a farmer, before he purchases elsewhere, t 
wish him to come and see this part of Delaware ; we have 
plenty of room, and should he deem it advisable to visit 
our neighbourhood, what feeble information | can give 
him, he shall be welcome to. Yours, respectfully, 

_ PHILIP REYBOLD, Jr. 
Fair Mount Farm, near S!. George’s.—,Nov. 30, 1841. 

Ata late meeting of the South Carolina Agricultural So- 
ciety the President read the following communication from 
Colonel Wade Hampton, which was ordered to be enter- 
ed on the minutes : 

; Cotumaia, Nov, 24, 1841. 

Dear Sir :—The meeting of the State Agricultural 
Society affording a favorable opportunity for its distribu- 
tion, | beg leave ‘to place at. vour disposal, for that pur- 
pose, about two bushels of Musquite grass seed. - This 
grass is a native of Texas, and as far as | am capable of 
forming an opinion by an experiment of a single year, is 
admirably adapted to our country. Jt has, I understand, 
been successfully cultivated by Mr. Carter of Alabama, 
for some years past, and the high estimate he placed on ‘it, 
induced him very kindly to send me a few quarts of seed 
in the summer of 1840. -Thése seed were planted in 
September following, in drills, came up with great 
larity, and continued to vegetate during the whole winter. 
A drought of unusual duration in the ‘spring, and another 
in July, accompanied by. intense heat, produced no visi- 
ble effect on it, and it has continued to flourish through all 
‘the vicissitudes of a most disastrous season. The éeed 
were sown on dry alluvial soil, which had been prepared 
for turnips ; and from a piece of ground not exceeding the 
fourth ofan acre, | gathered fourteen bushels of seed... {t 
will, I think, make fine hay, growing from two anda 
halfto three feet high ; and in its native prairies it forms 
the favorite pasture of the wild horses and buffalo. 

Appreciating as I] do, your uniting exertions in the great 
cause of agriculture, | offerno apology for the trouble'J 
impose on you, in distributing the seed that actom- 
panies this letter... j : 








aun, of grass on one than op the other. The marl 


the yard was brought from my marl-farm, about three }- 


Very respectfully; your obedient serv,. 
' W. Hampton. 


The whole field was then put in” 


favour «f the marl over the manure, was in the ratio of , 
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Burnt Cuay—As there may be parts of our country 
where neither time, marl nor ashes are easy of procure- 
ment, we would stiggest that burnt clay would fori a fo- 
lerable substitute, and having thus intimated, it may nov be 
amiss to point outa practicable plan, by which that may be 
prepared... But before we attempt to describe the plan of 
clay burning, we deem it proper to remark, that in intrin- 
sic value, there is no comparison between ashes produced 
thus, and wood ashes, marl, or lime, and only offer the 
former as an alternative, where neither the latter can be 
eured. Under the head of “ Earthy Manures,” Sir John 
Sinelair, observes—“It is well known, that burning clay 
és an old practice, which at various periods, has heen pur- 
sued with energy and success, and at other times has 
fallen into neglect. The oklest hook in England in which 
it is mentioned, is,‘ The Country Gentleman's Compunion,’ 
by Stephen Switzer. In that work it is stated, that “the 
Earl of Halifax was the inventor of this useful mode of 
improvement, and that it was much practiced in Sussex.” 
* * * Again he says, “It is said to have been ascertained 
that lands, reduced by tillage to poverty, would produce 
an excellent crop of turnips, if the ground were ploughed 
two or three times, and clay ashes spread over it.” 

So. much fer the remarks of Sir John Sinclair, and we 
wil? now state how the operation of burning clay is to be 
performed. 

In the first plaee, the land is to be ploughed with a pa- 
ring plough, or skimmer, to the depth of four or five 
inches, and by eross-ploughing sub-divided into squares 
of convenient size to handle. These must be turned up 
to dry, and when dry may be burnt either with wood or 
lime. If the former should be used. the sods of clay must 
be piled up to the height of a foot ora half, so as to form 
alleys, to admit a current of air from the different points 
of the compass. These alleys must be filled with wood 
and beush, whieh must be dry and combustible ; then arch 
over the alleys with the cut sod, and buikl on the top of 
the whole, untit the pile is about three feet high. The 
dimensions of the pile to be burnt, shoukd be about five 
or six yards long and half that breadth. Kindle the fire, 
and as the sods are reduced to ashes, add more sods to 
the burning mass, until you have raised a mound of six 
or seven feet in height. When the mass shall be well on 
fire, the flame must be kept confined by heaping on more 
sods whenever it bursts out. By making the small piles 
we recommend, much of the labor of spreading and trans- 
portation of the ashes will be thereby saved. 

If dime should be used to burn the sod, the following 
method is recommended by Mr. Curwen, an English agri- 
culturist of distinction. To burn a mound seven yards 
long and three and a half wide, he uses 72 bushels of un- 
slaked lime. He first spreads the dry seds to the required 
length and breadth: on these he spreads a covering of 
lime, say one-half the quantity named above: over this 
Spread a layer of dry sods of about 8 inches depth: on 
this spread the other half of the lime, and incr2ase your 
pile to. the height of three feet with dry sods. In about 
24 hours this body will take fire by involuntary combus- 
tion, and as the blaze reaches the top, fresh sods must be 
‘added;and when the ignited ashes abound, let the clay 
be added from time to time until your heap is safficient- 
ly Jarge for distribution, when you may spread them, and 
begin another moond as before directed. 

Mr. Corwen, in speaking of its good effeets, observes, 
“that the general adoption of the system of surface and 
enil clay-burning is likely to be the most important dis- 

“for the interests of agricniiure, that has oceurred 


‘since thé introduction of the turnip into Norfolk, England, 
‘ey Lord Pownsend.” 

And thi author of a most excellent work, entitled *The 
New Farmer’s Culenilar, published in. London, who esti- 


at abaut one pound, per acre, in Eng- 


2 , d 1 commendation of the plan, says : 
. a ' ot W ‘this most beneficial Operation, which 
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ata stroke, as it were, ediects more than could be achiev- 


ed in many laborious and expensive seasons, The soil 
is purified and its natural fertility revived, by that grand 
destrover and restorer of all things, fire. Tine tough, on- 
tractable hide-bound surface, with its mossy and sedgy 
herbage,. the innumerable roots of rubbish, the hosts of 
inseets and vermin, with their eggs, within the soil, be- 
fore such unconquerable obstacles to fertility, are now 
suddenly changed into. its most certain medium, that of a 
rich manure, and the earth left clean, friable and level, fit 
for every purpose of agriculwre, to which its nature may 
incline.” 

Both authors recommend that the ashes be spread as 
soon after being burned as possible, to prevent being de- 
teriorated. Having mentioned that the expense of paring 
and burning, in England, is estimated at about one pound 
per acre, itis but fair to state, that its cost here, owing 
to the higher price of labor, would be more ; but if the 
resulting good would bear anv proportion to the repre- 
sentation, the burning of clay, in districts where lime, 
marl or ashes cannot be procured, strikes us as being an 
object worthy of consideration, and that stubble fiekls are 
the appropriate ones for experiments. We will close this 
article with the remark, that ploughs adapted to paring 
may be obtained in most of the large agricultural imple- 
ment establishments in this country. 





Compost Manures—Having spoken in eur last of the 
policy of accumulating manures through the medium of 
compost heaps, we deem it due to such of our readers as 
may not be experienced in the matter, to lay down some 
general rules for their government, with respect to the re- 
lative proportions of the several ingredients entering into 
their composition. In doing this, we do not wish to be 
understood as desiring, in the least, to shackle the judg- 
ment of any, but merely desiring what we may say, to be 
received as mere suggestions, as it is utterly impossible, 
without an intimate knowledge of every locality, for any 
one however well versed in the business, to say what 
would be the best materials for each field. ‘Therefore, in 
saving what we may, the intelligent reader will be the 
judge of its propriety and adaptation to his own peculiar 
case. flaving made this disclaimer, we may be permitted 
to urge as an indisputable proposition upon all—that, by 
proper painstaking in the collection of materials for 
compost heaps, and a judicious mixture and management 
of them, a farmer’s interest would be promoted. 

With this exposition of our views and intentions, we 
wiil state what materials and quantities should enter into 
compost for a 

CLAY SOIL. 


Let light mould and leaves be hauled from the woods, 
so as to form a bed of any given size, 12 inches deep ; on 
this place, to the same depth, stable or barn-yard manure; 
on that,to the same depth, marsh mud, or any similar sub- 
stance ; spread over this last body, im the proportion of 
two bushels of lime, or four of ashes, to every double 
eart-load, of the preceding materials. This done, add lay- 
ers of the above materials. in the proportions before pre- 
scribed, until your mound is as high‘as it can be conve- 
niently managed, always taking eare to spread each even- 
ly over the entire surface, and being particular to distribute 
the lime or ashes over all parts of the body on which it 
may be immediately superincumbent. Should you not 
have either lime, or ashes at commarid, but have mavl, then 
spread that.on in its stead, making the quantity used e- 
qual to that of the other layers. Should the elay, on 
which you purpose to put your eompost, be very stiffand 
adhesive, a layer of sand may, wit! decided advantage be 
added to the other substances. Fhe sweepings-of the 
wood -yard, sweepings of that of the barn and dwelling, 
together with the soap-suds of the laundry, shouh! be 
thrown on your compost heaps as they are being made, 

If made in warm weather fermentation may have suffi- 
ciently advanced, intwo weeks, in the compost bank, to 





require aitention to prevent injury. By inserting a stick 
and withdrawing itafter a few minutes, you can ascertain, 
by feeling the stick, whether any thing should be done, If 
the stick is of bloo:! heat, then you must either shovel 9. 
ver the bank, or water it; either of which will arrest the 
process of fermentation for the time. {f time will allow 
you todo so, the first plan would be best, as it would 
enable you, in the operation of shoveling, to intimately 
mix the various constituents of the heap; but if not con. 
venient, watering will answer. Such bodies of compos, - 
should be examined at least once every two or three 
weeks, so as to prevent the fermentation being carried og 
too rapidly. Atthe expiration of five or six weeks after 
the heap is formed, it should be turned over and the varie 
ous bodies be well mixed ‘together. After this latter op- 
eration shall have been performed, if the heap were wel} 
watered with brine, it would greatly tend to improve the 
quality of the manure. 

In making composts for 

SAND¥ SOILS, 

A very large portion of the heap should be clay, and 
with this exception, its component parts should be the 
same as the one abeve ; to be treated in the same manner, 
Were we composting for a sandy field, we should put 
‘fully 50 per cent. of clay into the compound, as besides 
being thereby able to impart more tenaeity to it, we should 
calculate on giving it the capacity, notonly of absorbing, 
but of retaining a much larger quantity of moisture. Jn. 
deed, lime and clay alone, would make a most admirable 
artificial marl, and confer wpon sandy soils much more 
lasting benefit than any dressing of barn-yard, or stable 
manure, which could be given it. 

We have apportioned the lime and ashes in the com. 
| post heaps, so that in the manuring of the ground, each 
acre may receive 40 bushels of the first, or 80 of the late 
ter, calculating that 20 double-horse cart loads of the com 
post will be given to that quantity of land. With.a dress. 
ing in quantity and quality, agreeably to our prescription, 
we do not hesitate to say, that it would be found two an« 
swer better than an equal quantity of stable or barn-yard 
manure. We say befler, because we believe that its ac- 
tion upon the first crop would be equal, and know, that it 
would last thriee as long, and hence its superiority. 





Soton Rosinson in Bat TiMore. 

We make the following extracts from the letter of this 

distinguished advocate of the agricultural interesi, to the 

Albany Cuhivator, giving an aceouat of his tour through- 
‘out the United States : 


From Washington to Baltimore, along the line of the 
rail-road, the land is mostly miserably poor and unculti- 
vated. Itis surprising to see what a mass of human be- 
ings daily pass over this road. HW half of our agricultu- 
ral population pursued their calling with the earsestness 
that multitudes of men and women seem to pursue some 
ignus fatnus over the stage route, rail-road and steam-boat 
route, they would accomplish wonders. 

It was a lovely pleasant day that I arrived in this busy 
city, celebrated for its monuments and pretty women. 
The thriving appearance of Baltimore, indicates a thrit 
ing state of agriculture in the vieimity. Among the om 
naments of the place I cannot omit to mention the beaut 
ful and romantic resting-place for the dead, which Ehad 
an opportunity of visiting during a ride with Robert Sit- 
clair, Jr. out to the nucsery of his father at Clairmont, 
at which place § found improvement strongly developed. 
[also found a hearty welcome, and-all the “trimmings” 
t» make my visit interesting. Besides his flourishing 
nursery business, Mr. S. hasa very snug cocoonery, which 
he finds quite profitable. Having mae free use of lime 
upon his worms this season, he has found them quite 
healthy. Mr. Sinelair, Jr. has in the city one of the most 
extensive agricultural ware-houses, perhaps in the U.S 
A large part of the implements that he’sells are manufae- 
tured under the same roof and in sncly ® manner that te 
ean warrant them good. From the potite ‘attentions be 
stowed upon me, a stranger, | am Wwariahted in the eon 
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elusion that my agricultural friends who have occasiontlo 
send orders to this establishment for any kind of imple- 
menis or seeds, will be done by as they would be done 
unto. ‘ 

[also visited Mr. Hussey’s manufactory of his cele- 
brated and valuable reaping machine. This machine is 
beyond doubt a very useiul implement for the farmer, 

rticularly upon very smooth land, such, for instance, as 
the western prairies. There is, however, in the west a 
new harvesting machine that bids fair to do away with 
machives for reaping. [tis a machine that actually 
gathers the grain out of the standing grain,as clean as it 
ean be thrashed by a machine, leaving the straw standing 
in the field. 1 had seen the model of the machine in Chi- 
cago last spring, and most unexpectedly to-day I met with 
my friend Wright, editor of the Chieago Agrieulturist. 
who informed me that the machine. has been eompleted 
and used during the late harvest, and that it operates to 
perfeetion—with three horses, gathering from 10 to 15 
acres of wheat a day. : 

Baltimore also boasts of another lately-invented ma- 
chine, that appears to me to be one that will prove of im- 

\ mense advantage to the community. This is *Page’s Saw 

‘: Mi”: ‘The saw isa circular one, and itmay be driven 
by horse or any other power, and is so portable that a 
mill large enough to saw a leg two feet through and 
twelve feet long, with all the apparatus ean be put into a 
two horse wagon, and taken into the woods and with the 
assistance of two men, set up and set to work in less than 
two days, with the power of the two horses. I dare not 
say how much lumber it wil! cut per day, but think that 
you will be satisfied with a thousand feet, although the 
patentee would not be. _ In fact, no invention has met my 
eye that seems better calculated to be useful to the agri- 
cultural community than Page’s portable saw milk. 

Here as elsewhere wherever | go, I find an carnest 
spirit perva‘ing all the friends of agricultural improve- 
ment, that speaks in cheering tones that our cause is in 
the ascendant. 

JVo-morrow morning [shall again roll along toward 
new scenes, some of which | hope will prove sufficiently 
interesting to induce me again to communicate with you 
Till then, accept the good wishes of 

Soton Rosinson. 





Wuitney’s Corton Gin seems likely to be superseded 
by a new machine for cleansing cotton and wool, which 
appears to have been introduced with success at Lowell, 
Mass. The Courier of that place gives the following ae- 
count of it: 

Vie machine has been invented and patented by W. 
W. Calvert of Chelmsford, and Alanson Crane, of this 
city. It consists of a common feed-apron from which 
the cotton passes through the rollers and thence taken by 
aeoumon picker and thrown into. eomb-tecth arranged 
on a solid iron eylender, and theace is taken forward 
ander a revolving floated wheel guard.—The fibres of 
cotton are then doffed from the comb-teeth by revolving 
brushes, and turned out freed from all foreign substances. 
The secret of the success of this machine in cleansing cot- 
ton, lies in the ingenious arrangement of the floated wheel 
guard in connection with the comb teeth. 

The advantages of this machine over Whitney’s cotton 
gin, may be easily seen. ‘The hatter has been in use suc- 
cessfully ever since its invention, but dves not Jeave the 
eotion perfectly clean and injures the staple in some de- 
gree. With this machine, there is no chance for foreign 
substances to pass threugh ; and the operation of it shows 
that the cotton is much better cleansed by it and with far 
Jess injury to the staple. Even ceatton waste, no matter 
how much dirt it contains, may be perfeetly cleaned anid 
rendered fit for use. : 

The inventors have already taken out patents for their 
machine in Seotland, England and her celonies. One of 
the inventors is now in Europe, with twe ef the inachines, 
‘which are now probably in operation at Leeds or Man- 
ehesier. This machine will thus be brought to the notice 
of manufacturers in Europe, and if they examine-into its 
operation, they cannot but feel satisfied that it is for their 
interest to adopt it. [tis intended to take the pkice of 
Whitney’s cotton gin, which has gained the inventor so 
mnch fame and been so useful to the workl, and with alP 
the marked advantages it possesses over that machine it 

ymust necessarily do so. Fromvits operation, every one 
must feel satisfied that it is a far better machine than Whit- 
mey,’s. ; eee 





The new machine has been in operation ut the mill of 
the Lowell Cu, for six months, and has been perfectly 
successful. From rough estimates, it has been ascertain- 
ed that a three foot machine of this description, will gin 
from one thousand to fifleen hundred pounds of cotton 
per day, leaving the cotton quite elean, and without any 
injary to the staple, It has been ased also for cleaning 
wool of burrs and other foreign substances, and has op- 
crated with perfect success. 





Cream Port Breep or Neat Cattee. 
Bred by Col. Samuel Jaques, at the Ten Hills Stock 
Farm, in Charlestown, near Boston. 

Col. S. Jaqueshas offered mest of his stock of neat 
cattle at public auction, on Tuesday, the 11th day of Jan- 
uary, next,and the importance of the sale demands a pas- 
sing notice at our hands. ; 

Mr. J, is well known as an experienced an¢ scientific 
breeder of animals. Forty years of his life has been prin- 
cipally devoted to the patriotic endeavor of improving the 
breed of neat cattle of New England. How far he has 
succeeded in this object, those acquainted with his 
breed of animals can tell. We shall in this artiele quote 
from his catalogue to show the manner in which the Cream 
Pot stock was obtained, and leave it to other and better 
judges to deeide whether it is a breed calculated for New 
England Farmers. 

Stock Breeding in this seetion of our country deserves 
particular attention. It is important for farmers to raise 
animals that will fatten the easiest and with the least ex- 
pense, regard being had to their milking properties. 

The foundation of the Cream Pot breed is as follows: 
Coelebs, a splendid imported bull, in the possession of 
Col. S Jaques,a thorough-bred animal of the Durham 
Short Horn species, was. celebrated by the best judges of 
stock for his progeny.. It has been remarked that the 
cows by Coelebs have proved for deepness and richness 
of milk, superior to those from any other bull known in 
this country. The celebrity and acknowledged good 
qualities of Coelebs, induced Col. Jaques to make the at- 
tempt to found a New England breed of cattle, which. 
would unite all the good properties of the most improved 
stock from the old country,and at the same time be bet- 
ter adapted to our New England climate. After careful: 
inquity he was fortynate in procuring the cow Groton. 
The history of this cow is as follows: She was purchas- 
eu by Ralph Haskins, Esq. of Mr. Hall of Groton. The 
owner knew nothing of her origin. She had no leading 
points of any patticular foreign breed. Her eolor was a 
deep red. She was of medium size, of good form for a 
native, and si/ky and elasite, or, excellent~ in the handle 
or fouch ; and distinguished for the quality and extraordi- 
nary richness of her milk. Coelebs being erossed with 
this Cow, their first progeny was a Heifer calf; the next 
was a Bull calf. The Heifer, when at maturity, proved 
so superior an animal, particularly for the quantity and 
rich quality of her milk, having given 21 quarts of milk 
per day,and her cream having produced at the rate of 21 
lbs. butter per week, (and this on grass feed only,) inda- 
ced Mr. Jaques to adopt the name of Cream Por, asa 
family name, for this breed of eatdle. 

The original cow of the Cream Pot breed is offered for 
sale in the catalogue under the following name :—Cream 
Pot Cow. Red, calved April 28, 1825, d.-Groton by 
Coelehs, (No. 1.) 

After the Cream Pot Cow, Coelebs got the Cream Pot 
Ball ort of the Groton Cow; this is Cream Pot Bull, 
(No. 2.) Then we have Don Cream Pot, (No. 3.) This 
bull is red, calved Dec. 20, 1834. Got by Cream Pot, 
No. 2, dam, the Cream Pot Cow, grand dam, the Groton. 
Cow, by Coelehs, Nv. 1. Don is probably one of the 
most valuable bulls ever offered for sale. His color a 
deep glossy red; his form, constitution, tempe;,-vigor and 
activity, are all that can-bo wished. And. whatis of the 
utmost importance, he transmits. these proprties to. his 
descendants. He weighs 2000 pounds.. 

From this beginning has sprung Col, Jaques? valuable 
breed ef cattle. Jt has been noticed with much favor by 
the most eminent breeders in England, and no doubt exists 
that it is the best breed for milking properties that can be 
‘found in our country. 

Col. Jaques deserves especial praise for his Jaudable 
exertions in.improving our.stock. He is the first, we be- 
lieve. that has attempted to keep aherd book ,and egtab- 
Jished a breed of animals... The time will come when a 


We quote the concluding paragraph from this calalo- 
gue :— . ‘ 
In selecting and breeding these animals, great care and 
attention were requisite ; but not one in a theusand of our 
nalive cows combine and transmit, as breeders, the pro- 
perties most desired for the Darry, the Shambles, the 
Yoke, &e.. But Mr. Jaques, by adhering to the principles, 
that /ike produces /ike, that the strongest strains of blood 
must predominate, and that the good, or til properties, 
whether of color, or character, are wansmissilile, with’ 
long experience, chose obse: vation, antl » judicious exer 
cise of the eye and hand, has been enabled to reat a rate 
of animals, combining, ina great degree, all these propers’ 
ties. Animals, which are pronounced by the best judges 
in this country, equal, if not superior to any known. Mr. 
Henry Colman, Commissioner for the Agricaltural Survey 
of the State of Massachusetts, ia his 2d Report, pp. 64 te 
W, gives some further account of this Stock. But for a 
more full pedigree, reference can be had to the Herd Book, 
kept by Mr. Jaques. , 

We regret that our limits will not permit us to eopy 
the catalogue entire. The pedigree of every animal is ea= 
pied from Mr..J’s herd book, and 4 ould fill a large space, 
Sixteen bulls and thi:ty-three cows and heifersare offered 
at this sale. 

In addition to: the stock, ofneat catile,.will be sold at. 
the same: time, about twenty pure South Down rams and 
ewes. ‘The original of this Stock was selected inEngland 
with great care. They are probably better adapted for 
all useful purposes to this country, than any other sheep 
ever introduced. 

This sale we consider important, and would recommend 
farmers to attend it,and supply themselves. with a superioe 


inilking stock of animals.. 


Calaogues can be obtained at this office.— Yankee Far.. 





Tue Proper AGE ror Breepine.—*The properage 
at which the process of breeding may he commenced will 
depend upon circumstances.. Even with the early matu- 
rity of the short-horns, if the heifers, could be suffered 
to run until they were two and a balf, or three years, 
they would become larger, finer, and more valuable; and 
their progeny would be larger and stronger. But the ex- 
pense of keeping for so long a time is a question that 
must be taken into serious consideration. 

“The custom, which at one period was beginning to 
he so permanent in the breeding districis of putting the 
heifer to the male at three year old, or even at an earlier 
period, cannot be toe much reprohated. At the time 
when they are most rapidly growing themselves, a suffi- 
cient quantity of nutriment cannot be devoted to the full 
developement of the foetus, and both the mother and the 
celf must evidently suffer. ; 

“From two to two and a half years old, according ta 
the quality of the pasture, will be the most advantageous 
time for pniting the heiler to the bull. In fair pasture the 
heifer will probably have attained. sufficient size in twa 
years. If the period is alien after three years, and 
especially with good keep, animal will often be in 
too high condition, and there will be much ancertainty as 
to her beeoming pregnant ; thongh, in general, putting om 
more scanty subsistence for ashort time will set all right. 
At an early age there will often be danger in calving, 
from the heifer not having attained her proper size. 
_ “It is evident from this that the bull should not be suf- 
fered’ to run with: the young stock ; and it is becomin 
more the practice, and often advantageously, to separate 
‘him from the cows altogether, except when in season, 
That which has been said of the best age for breedin the 
‘cow, will equally apply tothe bull. It is abou an 
dangerous to begin to use him as some have done whet 
a yearling. He wilt come in season when two years old 
he will be better at three; and although the farmer inay 
not deem it prudent to keep him more than three years, 
he may then be sold advantageously, in his full prime, to 
another breeder.” . 

The above extract is taken, verbatim, from the’ invalid. 
ble treatise on British cattle , the principles stated, are | 
doubt drawn from the extensive experience of | 
breeders. They are so totally at variance with th 
tice of most Kentucky breeders and farmers, that. 
not be amiss to confirm them by the following | 
from Lawrenee’s Farmers ant) Graziers” Guide. 

“These remarks apply with the ee force 
inconsiderate persons who, anxious to diitiel 
most sanguine fo 
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dure another season of necessary delay, would give ume 
fer nature to perfectthe work of maturity, and isure a 
healthy offspring; but those persons, by an injudieious 
haste, destroy the stamina of the animal’s constitution 


entail a feeble and unhealthy issue, exhaus: the powers of 


the devoted animal; and notonly shorten her life, but oc- 
casion many and serious disorders. 

“Heifers should net on any account be putto the bull 
Refore they have passed the second year of their exist- 
ence; indeed, if three years be allowed, the much better 
condition of the calves will amply repay the one year’s 
delay.” R. W. S. 





Tue Bioovy Mcerain. 


Messrs. Editors.—On the morning of the 26th June, | 
discovered that the urine of one of my cows appeared to 
be very highly colored, and upow examination found it to 
consist principally ef bload. tw a short time she com- 
menced trembling violently and fell, aad appeared to be 
convulsed, afier which ste recovered enough to rise. 
Her discharges became more frequent, and gradually 
turned darker colored, antil they became almost black, 
and in a few hours she died. 

On the morning of the 4th of July I discovered anoth- 
er, and my last cow, in the same situation as the one | 
have mentioned, and upon examining the Cultivator, | 

found the disease to resemble the murrain, as described 
by Mr. Cookson in the Cultivator, Vol. 5, No. 5. There 
was a very slight discharge of blond from the bowels. | 
gave her tar as directed by Mr. Cookson, but it did not 
produce any good effect; she continued to linger, and on 
the following morning was much worse, being so stiff in 
‘ her joints that it was with difficulty she could walk. | 
gave her another dose of tar, hoping it might relieve her, 
tut she died in aboyt two hours afterwards. Upon ex- 
emining her intestines, | found her bladder to contain about 
two quarts of blood, her gall duct was very much dis- 
tended, and contained a quantity of thick biackish mater ; 
her horns were a litle holow. tt may be proper to 
add, that we have had a disease among our cattle here 
during the winter and spring called the hollow horn, or 
horn distemper. Both of the cows that | lost were in 
fine order, having grazed alternately upon clover and salt 
marsh. Should you, or any of your numerous corres- 
pondents, know what this disease is called, you will great- 
ly oblige a subscriber by publishing it, and the remedy 
also, ifauy is known, as | fear it will destroy my entire 
stock of cattle, it appearing to be the most fatal disease | 
have ever known. Wa. J. Wricurt. 
* Nansemond, Va. July, 1841. 


Remarxs.—The above are well characterised cases of 
oody murrain, a disease which, as it appears in this 
country, would seem to be unknown in Europe, judging 
mn best works on cattle published there, such as 
wrence’s Grazier’s Guide, and Youatt on Cattle. ‘The 
cauise of the clisease does not appear to be well under- 
stood, but the rapidity with which it reaches a fatal ter- 
i renders it one of the most formidable diseases 
the cattle-breeder can encounter. As is usual in the case 
f such diseases, there are a variety of cures, and as some 
them may be useful, we give a few that have been com- 

- municated to adding our opinion that none of them 
can be relied Mi tos atl, but that the safe course will 


be found in prevention rather than in the cure. 
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pondent of the Genessee Farmer, Vol. 6th, 
81, says thats decoction of the green leaves of mul- 
y be consitleréd a certain cure. He took a quan- 
the leaves of the mullin, steeped them in new milk, 
We three quarts of the tea to an ox dangerously sick, 
immediate cure; and a cow attacked 
Rotmteds cured in the same way. . 
Brady communicated the following, 
‘ stised with great success in western Penn- 
“Mix together half a pint of spirits of turpen- 


wi r! tof sweet milk—put this compound into a 

ttle, an hee shaking the bottle pour it moderately 

of the animal. Soon after this is donc, 

yp Pond would peeren brewer as physic, 

@ discretion might be advisable in apportioning 
» dose to the si yr age of the animal. wail 

Mr. nan recommends half a pound of poke root 

» and boiled in two quarts of water 

hen turn it down while warm. 

© aday till the cure is com- 
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Mr. Susiton, of Miehigan, enred an ox violently at- 
tached, by easing halfan ounce of copperas and half an 
ounce of alum dissolving them in hot water, and while 
warm turn it down the animal fa 12 hours he was bet- 
tersand «# repetition of the dose eured him, though for a 
jtime weak from the great discharge of blood, 

It is stated i the Franklin Parmer, that several cases 
vielded to two doses of sugar of one pound each, mixed 
with water. Some animals in the last stages have been 
cured by this: simple remedy. 

As we remarked before, however, we have more con- 
fidence in preventives than in cures. [tis the opinion of 
the most intelligent men in districts where the disease is 
common, that it arises from bloodsuckers imbibed with 
slagnant waters, as these animals are most frequently found 
on dissection ; but whether the opinion be correct or not, 
there can be no doubt the use of stagnant water must he in- 
jurious to the health of any animal and predispose it to 
disease. A farmer in Madison county, Ohio, after suffer- 
ing wany losses from murrain, became convinced the 
cause was iu the water they drank, (bloodsuckers being 
abundant in it, and found in the catile afier death.) pro- 
vided his stock with a supply of pure water, and in five 
years nota single animal had been attaked. 

Next to pure water, a regular and constant supply of 
sult may be considered the best preventive of diseases in 
cattle, and if a quantity ofashes or lime is mixed with the 
salt, the effect will be still more beneficial. For proof 
of this we refer to the Cultivator, vol. 6th, pages 120 and 
149. In the first ease, Mr. Warner found that wood 
ashes given in equal quantities with salt, at the usual 
times of salting his stock, had for 20 years operated as an 
effectual preventive ; and in the latter instance, Mr. Sack- 
ett, of Michigan, had for eight years secured his numer- 
ous stock of cattle, by keeping in their troughs, so that 
they always had access to it, a mixture of equal portions 
of vlacked lime and salt. The lime was kept in a barrel 
ina dry place, air-slacked and always fit for use. Pre- 
vious to adupting this course, he lost many annually by 
murrain, afterwards none. To conclude ; pure water, and 
plenty of salt mixed with some alkali, ashes or lime. we 
consider the best remedies or rather preventives of the 
murrain.— Cultivator. 





A New Diseask prevaLent aMonG Horses.—Many 
horses in the city and in this vicinity have been afflicted 
for some time past with swellings inthe legs and in the 
head. Fartiersand Physicians tell us the disorder has 
not been known before in this country, though English 
books describe the symptoms of a similar affection of the 
limbs and the head. Bleeding and physicking have been 
practiced and we think with success, though many horses 
have died with the disorder. It seems tu be contagious. 
—Ploughman. 





Our Move ror Curine Beer or Pork.—We have 
already published the following receipt for curing Beef and 
Pork several times, but as we consider it the very best yet 
recommended, and as many of our present readers may 
not have seen it, we publish it again, that those who are 
fond of clean, pure, and sweet meat, without the apprehen- 
sion of its tainting through the summer, may obtain their 
wish by adopting it. It is this: 

' To 1 gallon of water, 
Take 14 Ib. salt, 
4 Ib. sugar, 
4 0z. saltpetre. 

In this ratio the pickle to be increased to any quantity 
desired. 

Let these be boiled together until all the dirt from the 
salt and sugar, (which will not be a little) arises to the top 
and is skimmed off. Then throw it into a large tub io 
cool, and when perfectly cold, pour it over your beef or 
pork, to remain the usual time, say four or five weeks. 
The meat must be well covered with the pickle, and should 
not be put down for at least two days after killing, during 
which time it should be slightly sprinkled with powdered 
saltpetre. 

Let this mode be once tried, and our word for it it will 
be tried again in preference to all others.— Germantown 


Telegraph. 


We have seen a stalk, containing eight ears of corn, of 
a middling size, from the farm of Baruch Mullikin, Esq. 
near this village. The corn is of the Baden kind. 








Marlbro’ Gazette. 
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LivinG ano OrnaMnrat Fevces.—Ata recent ineet. 
nz of the Botanieal Society of London, Me. D.C oper" 
gave an aecount of a new living feace, formed by plant. 
lig young trees in a slanting position, every tree leaning 
ithe opposite way, so that they will cross each other, und 
then atthe parts which come into contact, take off from 
each a piece of bark, and tie chose tosether, covering the 
part with clay, “Pais grafts each tree dato its neighbor 
md forms in afew vears,a livias feace, with diamoude 
shaped openings. ‘Tae plaa is aa excellent one for or 
mental fences, 
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FIFTEEN DAYS LAVER FROM EUROPE, 

Toe Briush Royal Mail Sieauasnip Columbia arrived at 
Bostin at about 12 o'elock on Tuesday, last week, 

Chere was no anaterial alleviation of the distress in the 
manulacturmg distriets—the contnbutivas fro other parts of 
the Kingdom, through apparently liberal, being totally made. 
quate lo meet the emergency vl such a geneval want of pro- 
ductive employment, 

Phe coumuercial depression which had prevailed so long in 
Busland. wad spread over the whole of arope. Ta Russia 
owas felt very severely. Not less thaa two huadred aud tif. 
ty failures had takea place im Moscow alone, and nearly an 
equal number at ot. Petersburg. ‘Tae eunperor is reported to 
have issued a peremtory ukase, to the elect that those in- 
solvents who did nut pay 40 per cent of their debts, should 
be compelled to joo the ary as common soldiers, 

The failure of the potawwe ervp in treland appeared to be 
even wure extensive that it was at Erst represented ; and, cou- 
pled wiih the but too apparent indications uf a severe winter, 
caused many melancholy forebodings of disiress amuag the 
countless poor of that oppressed and ill-governed country, 
Vhe spread of the teaperioce refuri, tt was hoped would go 
far tO witigate the everls of searcity, and to melirate the con- 
dition of the suffering poor; but it’ could hardly atone tur the 
great balling off of a crop which to Lreland is mere imporiaut 
tuan all others combined. 

Liverpool, 34 Vee. 1341.—The sales of Cotton for the 
week euding 19ih ultimo, the day the last steamer sailed, were 
19,310 bales, tor the week ended 26th ultimo, there were 24,- 
SLU bales; and fur the week ended this evening they amount 
tu 23,45U bales. At the close of last, aud the early part of 
the present week, the market appeared amore steady for the 
middling aod fair qualities, but though sales were effected 
whit mure facility, no advance in price could be realized 
even to those descriptions, while good qualities hardly sus- 
tained their former value, aod ordinary continued: rather to 
decline. 

Since the last American steamer arrived. Ist instant, there 
has been more Cottun pressing on the market, particularly of 
urdinary and good, which must both be cousidered | 8aéd 
jower thao on the 16tn ultimo, the date of our last circular, 
but the quotations for fair Upland is still 57-8, and fair 
Mobile 6u, while for fair Orleans it is reduced to 6 1-8d, 
whicu are ail fully as high as are warranted, Of this week's 
business 40UU are Upland at 44a64; 15,800 Orleans at 44474, 
with some prime parcels at 74 and 73, 3680 Alabama and 
Mobile at 44474, and 40 Sea Island at 13al8d per Ib. 
greater depression in the ordinary qualities is to be ascribed 
to the increased supply and reduced value of Surat Coitoa, 
fair of that class being down to 44a3ad, whieh is forcing it 
much more into consumption asa substitute for the aust in- 
leriur American, and as regards good and fine qualities they 
are untavorabiy influenced by approaching supplies of the new 
crop, of which some has now arrived, heace middling quali- 
ties are most sealeable, but the week's business has closed 
with a steady market generally, and trade in the manufactur- 
ing disiri¢ts ts represented on all hands to be in a most un- 
satisfactory and gloomy state, and the consumption more or 
less curtailed by spinners working short time. 

The imports of Cotton intu Liverpool since Ist January is 
1,096,000 bales, against 1,377,000 to same period last sea- 
son ;—the supply from the United States is 804,000 being a 
decrease of 340,000 bales. The stuck in this port is about 
450,000 bales, against 432,000 at same period last year— 
the stock of American is about 276,000, or 54,0U0 less than 
it then was. The supply of Surat ts now large and the im- 
port into Great Britain for the present year is likely to prove 
about 300,000 bales, being an increase of 4,000 on the sup- 
ply of the previous year. . 

‘The duty on Wheat is now 24s per quarter and on Flour 
13s per bbl. below which itis not likely to go for at least 
several months. In the last furtn ght Wheat and Flour have 
declined 8 to 10 percent and these articles in bond are In 
a great measure nominal ; the nearest quotation tor Bonded 
Wheat is 7s per 70 Ibs and Flour 28s per bbl. but the demand 
is totally suspended, and it is stated that some pareels of 
wheat just arrived from the South of Europe have been sold 
in London below the first cost abroad. 

Turpentine is dull—the last sales were at 11s 3d for very 
inferior to 12s 2d per cwt for fair quality. No change in the 
Tobacco market since our last. 

Havre Market —At the Havre Cotton market, on the 27th 
ult., low and very ordinary qualities from the United States 
were in a considerable more request, and realized beter prr 
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ces than belore. The transactions of Coffee consisted of 1,335 
bags St. Domingo at 484f to 524f, and 52 bags Brazil ferched 
the same price. 135 hogsheads Martinique and Guadaloupe 
Sugar were contracied for, deliverable according, sold at 43f. 
Indigo met with purchasers at reduced rates, who took 21 
geroons Caraccas 64f, 21 chests Bengal at 5f 9c to 5! 10c, and 
97 do at the rate of 2f 55¢ below their furmer valuation. 





BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Cattle.—There were only about 250 head of Beef Cattle at 
the drove yards this morning, and the sales reach 60 head at 

50 for interior to $5 tor good quality. ‘The balauce remain 
jo the market unsold. 

Flour.—Holders of Howard street Flour are asking §6 for 
good standard brands, Lut there is very litle demand and oo 
transastions have taken place. ‘I'he wagon price is $5,874. 

We hear of no transactions in City Mills. The last sales 
were at $6,124, but purchases could now be made for less. 

No transactions in Susquehanna Flour. 

Grain.—We hear of no sales of Wheat, and therefore quote 
nominally at $1,20a$1,30 for common to prime. No receipts 
of Pennsylvania Wheat. 

We note sales of new Md. Corn to-day at 52 cents for 
white and 53 cents for yellow. 

Sales of Md. Oats to day at 42a43 cenfs. 

Provisions. —We note a sale of 30,000 Ibs Old Western 
Sides Bacon to day at 34 cts. Assorted of the sane descrip- 
tion is held at 4 cents; Hams at 4 to 7 cents and Shoulders at 
$10 34 cents. In other descriptions of provisions we are vot 
advised of any transactions. ‘I'he last of New Mess Pork was 
at gil cash. New Baltimore cured Mess Beef is held ai $10 
to $10,50; No. 1 at ¢8 to $8.50 and Prime at ¢6 10 $6,50 New 
No. | Lard in kegs is held at 64 to 7 cents and in barrels at 6 
to 64 cents. Western Butier is dull at 7 to9 cents, and retail 
sales only of Glades are making at 10 to 20 cents as in qual- 
ny. 
an few transactions have taken place in Live 
Hogs during the week, and these were confined to retail par- 
eels. The market is fully supplied, but drovers demand $4,- 
50 to $5 per 100 Ibs. and packers are refusing to buy at these 
rates. Some parcels have been slaughtered ‘and salted on 
drovers’ account. Killed Hogs have been brought in pretty 
freely during the week and sales of prime quality suitable lor 
family use have been making at $4,50 to 94,75 in current 
funds, 

Cotton.—The fair quotations for Georgia and S. Carolina 
Upland are about 10al04 cents; and for Mobile about 104a1! 
eenis, There is however but little doing in the way of sales. 

Cloverseed.—Sales have been made during the week to some 
extent principally at $7.25. Some small transactions have ta- 
ken place at $7,50. We quote prime to day at $7.25. 

Plaster.—Sales at $2.75 per tom, whichs a decline, 

* Rice.—We quote fair to good quality at $3,624a§3,75 per 
100 Ibs, 

Sugars.—At auction on Tuesday, the cargo of schr. Non- 
pareil, consisting of 135 hhds. and 40 bbls. Porto Rico, was 
sold at $5,50a$7,05 for hhds. and $5,50 for bbls. 

Tobacco.—There is not much doing in Maryland Tobacco, 
as shippers are not anxious to buy and only purchase such 
parcels as suit them for particular purposes. ‘I'he stock is 
quite light. We continue former quotations, viz: Inferior and 
eommon Maryland at $3,50 a $4.50; middling to good $5 a $7; 
good $7,60 a $8 50; and fine g9a $13. Ground leaves are 
actively inquired for, and sales are making of all that reach 
the market at $5 a $7 for common to good quality and at §7,- 
50 a $8 for extra. In Ohio we hear of but litle doimg, and 
we quote nominally as before, viz: Common to middling $4 
a $6; good $5 a $6.50; fine red and wrappery §7 a $10; fine 
yellow $7,50 a $10; and extra wrappery $liagl3. ‘The in- 
spections of the week comprise 232 hhds. Maryland, and 21 
hhds. Ohio—total 253 hhds. 

At Richmond, Dec. 23.—Cotton Yarns, Riehmond and 
Manchester Factory, Nos trom 4 to 20, command 20 to 28c ; 
Flour $6a36} ; Wheat $1,15al,20; Corn, old 55c, New Or- 
leans 25a20c; Plaster, last sales at 54; Tobacvo, but little 
doing, and no change in price. 

At Mobile, Dee. 16.—Cotton—Quotations are advanced a 
little from last week in conformity with actual transactions ; 
good fair brought Ile fair 94a10, middling 8%a9, and ordinary 
74a7 ic; week's receipts 10,175 bales, during the seasun 59,- 
738, exports 19.931 bales. 

At New Orleans, Dec. 15.—Cotton—Demand light, to 
press sales a reduction would bave to be submitted to ; sales 
since 1Uith, 5,500 bales, including a list of middling at 84e 
per Ib; the unfavorable aceounts from the North have de- 
pressed the market. Sugar— But liule done, oot more than 
300 hhds changed hands, the demand is only lor prime, quo- 
tatiuns 44a6c. Molasses in fair demand at 18al9e. Flour, 
arrivals free, superfine from store commands $64, fine $54. 
common $5, Pork, few sales, at $8: fur Mess, $64 for prime 

At Charleston, Dec. 22.—The Upland market nas been in 
a depressed state for several days past, and the operations ih 
all qualities under fair, which are in request, have been at 
vasetiled prices, without, however, any positive decline on 
the rates of the previuus week, which ruled from 64 w 9ic 
per lb according to quality. Ric—The Rice market has been 
in a languid state since the date of our last; and holders gen- 


~~ 





erally have sulmnitted to a slight reduction on the quotations 
of Saturday last. ’ 

At Alexandria, on Saturday, Flour was dull from stores 
at $5.874, wagon price $5.75. Pork continued to advance, 
and prime quality lor family use brought $4.75 from wagons; 
No change was noted in Wheat. Beef commanded $4a5. 
Hogs $4.50 few in market, and Sheep §1,50ag2.25; Butter, 
roll, 16 ceats per Ib ; do. firkin 12; Lard 8; Cloverseed $7. 





American Ladies National Magazine. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK FOR 1842, 
The most splendid and valuable Magazine ever published. 

THE only Magazine devoted to Ladies and conducted by mem- 
bers of their own eex. Composed entirely of original articles, by 
the most eminent writers of the age—and embellished with « larger 
number and greater variety of costly, eleyant, and attractive Picto- 
rial illustrations, ta any similar publication. Epireo sy—Mis. 
Sarah J. Hale, Mrs. L. 1. Sigourney, Morton McMichael, L. A. 
Godey.— Contributors to each number.—Mises C. M. Sedwick, The- 
odore S. Fay, T. S. Arther, Mies E. Leslie,N. P. Willis, Mrs. E. 
F. Ellet, Mrs. FE. C. Embury, Mies. C. Lee Hentz. 

In announcing to his numerous patrons andthe public at Jarge 
his arrangements for the year 1342, the proprietor of Godey’s Lady s 
Book takes occasiun to acknowledge the unparalleled and trium- 
phant success of his Magazine, which has nuw reached the extraor- 
dinary number of 40,000 Copies Monthly, being a larger edition 
than has ever been printed of any other work. of any description, 
in America. This success he isaware has been a'tained by the 
vast superivrity which the Lady's Bouk has always maintained over 
the various contemporary Magazines which have attempted to rival 
its merits, a superiority which he is still determined to preserve, by 
keeping it, in all its departments, Literary, Intellectual and Moral, 
as well as Pictorial, Emblematic, Artisic, and Me: hanical. 

That this is no idle boast, he appeals to the experience of the 
past twelve vears, in all which time he has made no promise to the 
public that he has not fully performed, nor untertaken any thing 
which his means did not enable him to accomplish to the uttermost. 

Eetering, as he is about to do, on the 24th volume of the Lady’s 
Book with increased energy and accumulated resources; with an 
ample knowledge of the busine-s in which he is engaged, acquired 
by lung years of unremitted application; with a subscription fist 
unparalleled in the annals of literature; with numerous facilities not 
possessed by any other publishe:; with well-digested and wide ex: 
tended arrangements ; and above all, with a steadfast purpuse of 
mainiaining the lofty elevation his work has reached, the proprietor 
has no: hesitated to incur ex. enses which under other circumst«n- 
ces might well prove staz'ling; but by means of which he will be 
enabled to make the Lady's Book the richest, the rarest, the must 
attractive, and the most valuatle periodical, intrinsically and ex- 
trinsically, ever offered to the public. 

LITERARY DEPART - ENT.—Mrs. S. J- Hale, Mrs. L. H. Si- 
gourney, Miss. E. Leslie, Mirs C. M. Sedgwick, Mrs. Emma C. 
Embury, Mrs. F. S. Osgood, Mrs. A. M. F. Annan, Mrs. E. F. El- 
let, Miss. Dupuy, Mrs. Volney E Howard, Mrs. E. Allen, Mrs F 
Farley, Mrs H. Beecher Stowe, Mrs Seba, Smith, Mrs. J. Thayer, 
Mrs C. Lee Heniz, Mis. K. C. Stedman, Miss Meeta M. Duncan, 
Mrs. C. H. W. Esling, Mrs. M St. Leon Loud, Miss M. B. Snow, 
Kate Franklin. 

He will be enabled to furnish occasional articles from Maria 
Edgeworth, Mary Russel Muford, Mis. Corowell Baron Wilson, 
Mis. S.C. Hall, Mrs. Hofland, Mary Elowit, and all other English 
lady-wr:ters of distinction, sume of whom have already published 
in the Lady’s Book the firet original coutribututions they have ever 
made to American Literature. 

Nor has l'e omitted to procure the services of eminent writers of 
the opposite sex. Awuore of the universal and well-deserved vopu- 
larity of N. P. Willis, Esq. and confident that the productions of 
his graceful and eloquent. pen will be highly acceptable to the rea- 
ders of the Lady’s Book, the proprietor hasentered into an arrange- 
ment by which he will be able to give in each number of the work,an 
exclusive article from that gentleman; and he has also retained all 
the contributors whuse writings have heretofore given such general 
satisfaction, including W. G. Simms, Esq., Professor Ingrahame, 
Professor Dimitry, Professor Frost, Professor Walter, Park Benja- 
min, Esq; R. S. Mackenzie, LL. D., T. S. Arthur, Esq. H. W. 
Herbert, Joseph C. Neal, Hon. Robert T. Conard, Dr. J. Ko Mitch- 
ell, Epes Sargent, G. P. Morris, Joseph R. Chandler, Robert Mor- 
ris, P. Earle, M. D., N. C. Brouke, A. M., E. Holden, A. M’Ma- 
kin, L. F. Tasistro, Rufus Dawes, E. D. Squier, J. M'Lellan, Jr., 
James Aldsich. 

With such aid itis not toomuch to say, the Literary Depart- 
ment of the Lady's Book will surpass any thing that has ever been 
or can be atteinpted. 

ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT.—It is a source of no little 
pride to the proprietior of the Lady’s Book, that he first introduced 
inte this country the plan of furnishing, along with a monthly per- 
iodical of elegaut Iteratnre, embellishments of an attractive and 
custly character. The first steel engiavi: gs accompanying such a 
work were given by him; the first mezzotint engraving was given 
by him; the first pat-ernsof lace work and embroidery were given 
by bin ; the first colored plates of Fashions were given by hun ; the 
first music was given by hun. These are things to which le wouid 
not refer, if some of thuse who have essvyed tu fullow.in his foot 
steps, fot content with dmuatimg all he designs, ev: n to the form 
of his bock, the size of his type, and the valour of his cover, bad n 11 
foolishly pet forward claims to originality, aod attempted to found 
a right to an exclasive merit on duing that which they had borrew- 
ed from bis exaodple. Wut whet he has done heretof ‘re in the way 
of embellishment to his book, though it. far exceeded any eflort of 
those who strove to copy iis movements, cannet compare with that 
he now meaus to do. His arrangements lor Unis department of bis 
work have been projected on the must brheral scale of expenditure, 


involving suc an extent of outlay as hag never before been dream- |. 


ed ofin any periodical, European or American. As an evidence of 
his intentions, he now states that each number of the Lady’s Book 


for the ensuing , will contain. at least—THREE SP}.ENDID 
ENGRAVINGS: embracing in the series every possi'-le variety of 
subject, Historical, Landscape, Picture-que, Portraiture, lmagina- 
tive, Em'lematical, and executed in the every io variety of 
the art; Mezzotint, Line and. Mezzatint, Stipple, Medallion, and that 
most chaste'and expressive manner, the Line and Dot combined, 
whieh has given such world-wide celebrity to the works of modern 
artists. ; : 
The American Guide Plates of Fashions, coloured, will be given. 
every month. 
tn order to give the greatest attractiveness 'o the subjects of his 
embellishments, the pruprietor hes given orders to various Amesi- 
can Painters, of established reputation, who are now eng im 
preparing expressly for the Lady’s Book,, numerous Orig: Pic- 
tures, on National and Historical events, some of which ure nearly 
conpleted, and will soon be in the hands of the engraver. A 
the painters thus eng»ged, he may enumerate). G. € n, 
Painter of the National Picture of the Baptism of Pocoh nias .P. 
F, Rothermel, J. P. Frankenstein, S. 8. Osgood, of Buston,, I.: 
Williams, &c. &c.—He has also established a correspondence, in 
London, through which he will receive early prov im of” 
the finest prints executed in that metropolis, and will thus be con- 
stantly supplied with an immense variety, from which to make suit- 
able selections. In addition to this, he will receive the only copies 
of the celebrated prize Engravings of the Edinburg Apollo Gallery, 
sent to this country ; one of which, the Examination of Shakspeate 
befure Sir Thomas Lucy, he has already given to his patrons, and 
another of which, The Stray Children, he has now in preparation, 
as well as a series of Pictorial Illustrations of Shak re. 
Det«rmined to satisfy every variety of taste, the proprietor has 
also made arrangements fora series of the most suberb Mezzotints 
ever executed in this country, several uf which are already engrav- 
ed, aud will be given to his subscribers as soon as a sufficient num- 
ber of impressions can be taken to supply his immense edition. Be- 
sides the services of H S. SADD, of New York. wio has now in 
hand a number of plates, the proprietor has secured the invaluable 
aid of Mr. f11U | PHREYS, of London, who is universally, coneeded 
to stand in the foremost rank of English Engravers, and whose 
splendd eflorte in Mezzatirt have commanded the admiration of 
the most distinguished} amateurs and critics. This eminent artist 
is uow engaged in preparing, expreesly fur the Ladys Book, a num- 
ber of Mezzotint Pictures, which the proprietor pledges himself wilt 
be of an unsurpassed excellence ; and of the most interesting and 
attractive subjects. To guard against all possibility of diflicutty 
hereafter, he nas likewise ordered from England a Complete Mezzb- 
tint Establishment, and immed-ately on its arrival, Mr. Wm. E. 
v ae of this city, will commence operations in that depaitment 
of art. . 
in order to procure the various embellishments in season, the pro- 
prietor has wade permanent arrangements with the following emin- 
ent engravers. a!l of whom are now engaged in executing ste! plates. 
for the Lady's Book.—New York, A. L. ‘Dick, N. Gimbrede, .W. 
H. Jackinan, J G. Donnel, A. Jones.—Philade'phia, W. E. Tuck- 
er, J. B Neagle, J. B. Forrest, W. H. Etlis, E. Humphreys. 
TRANSMISSION BY MAIL.—One advantage the subscribers 
of this wok will have, will be in its early reception. It will be re- 
ceived at the rem: test cities of the Union by the first day of ihe. 
wonth of publication. 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 
' The price of this publication is THREE DULLARS per annum 
—two copies one year in advance, : : - > 
Th se of our friends wanting to subscribe to THE BEST TiiuU 
DOLLAR WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER published in this 
city, can be accommodat-d as follows— 
Two copies of the SATURDAY COURIER, one year, and Godey's. 
Lady's Book,one year, will be sent fur - .  # ° 5 
Five copies of the Lady’s Book, one year, + - = 
Five copies of the SATURDAY COURIER, one year, 
Book one year, ° bs ° ° ° - - 
Klev+n copies of the Lady's Book,one year, - - - 2 
Thirteen copies of the Lady's Bock, one yeur, and Wahter Scott’s . 
Novels, conplete, or his Miscellaneous Works, which ever may be 
preferred, .- * * © = © 0) pei pal. Tens. 
In all cases, where money is remitted for ‘‘Clubbing,” the most 
liberal «llowances will be made. The mousey, in all cases, tu ‘be 
pusitively received befure a number is sent. No letters will be ta- 
ken from the post otlice unless the postage on them is paid. Un- 
less positive ordere are given at the time of aul scribing, the’ 
will be continued afler the first year, and if not paid during the ‘ 
the price will be increased to Four puttars. Address 
L. 4. GODEY, 
101 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT. er 


Thesabscriber, referring:'to former advertisements fur. partica-- 


0 
and Lady's 
- 10 








planters of the United States: We 

A MACHINE tor boring holes in the ground for posts, _ pried $5 

A MACHINE lor morticing posts, sarpening rails fur feuce, : 
for sawing Woud in the furests, and planing boards, &c. 

A HORSE POWER on the plan of ihe origioal stauonary 











power; the castings of this machine weigh 850 Ibs. 130 

The above is of -utlicient strength fur 6 or 8 hors-s; one for.2 
or 4 horses w ili cust about é 75 to 100 

The DITCHING MACHINE, which has. cut more than 20. - 
in le-of ditch m one seas -n. s 

A MACHINE for HUSKING, SHELLING, SEPARAT- 
ING, sINNOWING. ant putting 1m the bag, cory or any 
kind of :1as, at the rate of 600 bushels of coru, per day,or 
2000 bushels after the husk is taken off. : 

A MACbINK ior PLANTING COTTON, CORN, BEETS, 
RUTA BAGA, CARRUTS, TURNIPS, onious, and all . 
kinds of garden seeds—a most valuable eee 2°) 

Also, COKN & COB CRUSU ERS, Morti ; 
chines, ‘Tenndning do.; Gear Drill whet . 
Screw Setters, Turning Lathes: ani aw J 
and benches for the same,&c.; and ind elea 
ing Chissels for morticing maciines. i @ ‘PaGE,. 

‘ OE best oe 





lars, offers the following valuable implements to the farmers and *. 
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MURRAY?’s CORN & COb CRUSHERS. 

The subscriber, whe exhibiied the Corn and Cob Crasher and 
Grinder at the Agricultural meeting at Govanstown, contianes to 
bui'd the:n, and bas su improve | then that persons who have not 
got horse powers, can uve then by had power, with safficient fa- 
cility t sapply te wants of small fatins, and with one or two horse 
power can do more work, he b-lieves, than any other machine fur 
the same purpose that will require double the power, as will soon 
he made manifest. The price of the crusher is $35, or $38 with 

an extra set of grinders. B a. 

He is also prepared to build portable HORSE POWERS of 
the very simplest and best construction, ia every respect best surt- 
aad for farmers; in place of using cast iron wheels, he uses leather 
belts, which the farmer can kesp in repair hinself. Iris now well 
tested that belts are as well adipted to driving machinery as cast 
tron wheels. The price of the horse power is $5"). 

BR Orders for the above machinescan be left with Mr. SAML. | 
SANDS, at the o'fice of the American Farmer, or with the sub- 
eriber, WM. MUKRAY, Powhatan Favtory, 

de I Baltimore eounty. 


DURHAMS--DEVON3 —BAKEWELLS. 

1 very fine Durham Bull, 5 years oll, pare white, out of import- 
ad and exceilsnt aulking stee%, the dan and sire cost $1099; the 
preseut ovner having disposed of is other cat! -,has nu use for him 
and will sell hisva low; he is.very docile, large, and well forime:, - 
and in all respects a very superior animal. 

Also, a Burham Bull, 15 moutns old, well grown animal, fiom 
stock imp orted by Hare Powell —he will be suld very low. 

Also 2 fine young DEVIN BULLS, last spring’s calves, hand- 
sone well grown aninals, and 3 SIEKIF ERS, of sane breed and 
ate; these animals would be ao acquisition t» any gentlenan of the 
South, and will be sold deliverable in Charleston, Savannah, Mo- 
bile or New Orleans, free of all oxpense and risk to the purchaser, . 
at $140 por parr. 

Also a beautiful half Parham & half Devon Heifer, 1 year old 
in Sept.—-and a full bluud Vevou Heifur of same age ; these are 
very ha.dsome annals. and will ve delivered at either of the above 

orts free of risk and charges at 385 eacn; they would be put to a 
oe or Devon bul! if preferred. 

Als :, 2 very tine New Leicester (or Bakewell) RAMS, one 4, 
the other 2 years old -and 3 Ra-ns and 6 Eves, of the same breed, 
Jast spring s lavabs , the latter will be delivered at either of the a- 
hove meutioned ports at $69 for a rain and 2 ewes —they were rais- 
ed by Vr. Bevans, on the Hon. Richard Caton’s estate. Either of 
the older rams will be sold fur 340, or $59 if delivered as above. 

Als», SOU PAD IWNS at sane prices —and BERKSHIRE Pigs 
$20 a pair, 2 to 3 months old, box and feed extra if shipped. 














S$. SANDS, 
de 15 offico of the American Farmer. 
PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS!! PLOUGHS!!! 


A. G. & N. U. MOFT, 
Corner of Ensor and Forrest-streets, O. T., near the 
Belle- Air Market, 

Bee the only Agents fur this State, are now manufacturing 
the celebrated WILEY 3S PATENT DJUUBLE PUINTr.D CAPT 
PLOUGH, of the New York Composition Castings, which is 
pronounced by seme of the most emiment and experienced far- 
mers in the country, to be the best which they have ever ased, 
mot only as reyards the ease and facility with which it turns the 
sod, it being nearly one draught lighter than ploughs of the or- 
dinary kind, but also for its economica! qualities; for with this 
plough the Farmer is his own Blacksmirh. Every farmer who 
has an eye to his own interest, would find that interest promoted 
by calling and examining for himself. We also make to order, 
other ploughs of various kinds, CULTIVATORS, CORN SIITEL- 
LERS, GRAIN C t(ADLES, STRAY CUTTERS, RICE’S IM- 
PROVED WHEAT FAN, &Se., &c. Thankful for past favors, 
we shall endeavor to merit a coutinuance of the same. —ma3 13,7 


HARVEST TOOLS. 

J.S. EASTMAN, in Pratt near Hanover street, hason hand the 
geal Waldron Grain and Grass Scythes; also American Grass 
Scythes thai are warranted, and returnable if not good; superior 
Pennsylvania made Grain Cradles; a prime lot of Grass Sneeds 
at wholesale or retail; 400 Connecticut made Hay Rakes, equal to 
any ever offered in this market, at wholesale or retail 5 @ prime arti- 
ele of cast-steel ‘ay aud Manure Forks, also toes for parden use- 
and Elwell’s best English «ade field Hoes, together with a gene, 
ral assoriment of Agvicultural inplements, such as Ploughs of all 
kinds. Harrows, Cultivators for Corn and Tobacco, Wheat Fans, 
at-vativus prices, a superior article; !/orse-power Threshing Ma- 
ehines —Faria Carts, with lime spreading machinery attached—a 
large quantity of Piough Castings constantly on hand, for sale at 
retail or by the ton— Wachine Castings and machine ry, made in the 
best manner and at short notice—likewise repairs, &c. &c. Un 
pad several diflerent Corn Planters, that have a guod reputation. 

N. B. Always ou hand, Landreth’s superior Garden Seeds, at 

il. au 'l J. 8. EASTMAN. 


MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER. 
‘The above cut represents this horse-power, for which the sub- 
eeriber is proprietor of the patent-right fur maryland, Delaware, 
Gaad the Ewtern Shore of Virginia; ad he would most respectfully 
urg’ apon thore wishingto ubtain a horse power, to examine this 
before purcha-ing elsewhere ; fur beauty, compactness and durabils 
ity it "as never been . 
Phreshing ‘Machines, ‘Vheat Fans. Cultivators, Harrows and the 
commen hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
Agrectaral (plant of ny peculiar model made to order at 
the notice. mn 
fur atl kinds of slonghe, constantly on hand by the pound 
‘A litera! discount will be made to country merchants who 
manufactures his reaping machines at this establish- 
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AMV". ICAN FARMER. 
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Tue Lidé AILNS. 

Theo subs. +iber, in order to meet the increasing demand for Lime 
for agricuitural purposes, has e-tablisked Kilus tor burning the 
same on the Rock Puint farm, belonging te the Messrs. Lancaster, 
in Ghatles county, Md where he is ready te sapply all demand» 
fur Uits section of the state, and the watera wf tie Potunac, on ac- 
eomimudating teras. Orders direeted to kim at Milton Hiil Post 
Vilive, Md. wil meet prompt attention. 

do 7 6m* W\L M. DOWNING. 


MOTT’S AGRICULTURAL FURNACE. 

The subscriber respectfully informs his customers, and the pub- 
lic generally, that he has on hand, and intends constantly to keep, 
a supply, of MOTI’s JUSTLY CELESRATED AGRICULTU 
RAL FURNACES, for cooking vegetables and grain for stock of 
allkinds. They vary ia size from HALF abirrel to FOUR bvar- 
fels, and are better adap'ed to the purpose for which they are in- 
waved than any other yet inveute! ; obtained the preiniun of the 
American Institute, and have givea sausfaction to every geatlenan 
hy whuin they have been purehasedr. Col. C. N. BEVMNT', the 
distinguished agriculturist near Aloany, New York, whu has bad 
one w use for sume tine, ina letter tu the editor of the Cultivater, 
says. 

“The one I purchased Jast fill, 1 continsed to nse during the 
winter, and have found no reason to alter the opinion then express- 
ed; Dut on the contrary, | am inore contirmed, and do not hesitate, 
without quatification, to recommend it, with the la'e improvements, 
as superior to any thing, for the purpose intended, which | have 
ever used, or which hasfallea ander my observation.” 

“Mr. Mott has lately sent me one of the eapicity of two bar- 
rels, containing the improve:nents, which cunsist4n casting “pots 
of attachment” or gudgeons, on the riin or sides of the kettle, * so 
that with a crane or level’’ it may be raised out of the casing and 
the cuntents emptied vat, and to facilitate which, a loop or eye is 
cast on the bottom of the kettle so that itcan be done without 
burning the fingers. The flange als», has been extended beyond 
the edge of the casing, so that if water boil over it will nut rua 
down tae tues and put out the Gre ”’ 

These furnaces and boilers are portable and may be set up in any 
out-house, being froin their compactness and contsruction perfectly 
safe. The furnaces are made of cast iron and peculiarly calculat- 
ed to economise fuel. 

The fullowing are the prices fur one of the capacity ofa half 





barrel 12,50 
do do do One barrel 20,00 
do do do One and a half 24,00 
do do do Two barrels 23,00 
do de do Three do 33,00 
do do do Four do 43,00 
A. WILLIAMS, Corner of Light & Pratt St. Balt. Md. 
de 15 uf 





HALF DURHAM BULL. 

For sale, a bull sired by Mr. Beltzovver’s imported Durham 
bull, and out ofa celebrated nutter cow, believed to ve part Al- 
dernev, and which gave 23 quarts of wlk per day for several 
mouths after produc:ng him. He is about 2)) months old, of good 
size, and ferm. Price ¢25. Apply to 5. SANDS. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

The subscriber will receive orders for his fall litters of pure 
Berkshire Pigs bred frum stock selected of C. N. Bement & John 
Lossing,esqs. of Albany,N.Y. and importations from Kngland— 
Price, same asat Albany for pure Berkshire 420 per pair ; for Irish 
Graziers 520 per pair, with the addition of $1 fur Cage, delivera 
ble in or shipped at the port of Baltimore. 

Address, post paid. JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 
on 24 Or apply at No. 59 S. Calvert street, !Saltimore 


JOHN T. DURDING, Agricultural Implement Manu- 
facturer, Grant and El'icott street newr Pratt st.in the rear 
of Messrs Dinsmore & Kyle's, Baltimore, . 

Anxious to render satisfaction to his friends aud the pulie, has 
prepared a stock of [mplements ia his line, manufactured by expe- 
rienced workmen, with materials selected with care, among them, 
Rice's Iinproved ‘Vheat Fan, said to be the best in usa, and 

highly approved of at the recent Fair at Ellicott s Mills, $25 
Straw Cutters, from 5 to 20 
Carn Shellers, hand or horse power, 13 te 25 
Thrashing Machines with horse powers, warranted, and 

well attended in putting up, $150 

Corn and Cub Mills, new pattern. 
The Wiley Plough, Beach’s do. Chenoweth's do, New York do, self 
sharpening do hull-side do of 2 sizes, jeft hand Ploughs of various 
sizes, Harrows, hinge or plain; Cultivators, expanding or plain, 4 
sixes; Wheat Cradles, Grass Scythes hung, &c. 

S¥Castings for machinery or pleughs, wholesale or retail; 
Hames’ Singletrevs, and a general assortment of Tools for farm or 
garden purposes, all of which will ve sold on the most pleasing 
terms to suit purchasers. ou 14 


IMPORTED JACKS, JENNY, BROAD-TAILED 
AND OTHER SHELP, BLOODED COLTS. 

The subscriber is authorised to sell TWO JACKS and a JEN- 
NY. The Jacks are of the largest size, trom the Island of Mayor- 
ca, sure foal getters, and were selected in person and imported by 
the present owner ; the Jennet ix 5 years old, full 6) inches, has 
bred two colts in the two last years, and is now with fual to the 
jargest Jack. 

Also, Broad-tailed, full South-Down, Bakewell & Merino Sheep. 
The Ewes of which are with lamb to the Broad tail. 

Also, the Berkshire, Andelusian, Bedford, and the large Chester 
county Hog, with 7 Gne blooded Colts and Fillies. 

PIGS FOR SALE. 
For sale, 3 pair 3-4 Berkshire & !-4 Irish Grazivr, near 3 months 
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te hae Shei} R. 8. CHENOWETH, 
& Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or 
street. Baltimore, mar 31, 1841 


Qv, Pratt 


old. Also full vred black Berkshires. 8S. SANDS. 











GREAT IMPROVE MENTS. 


HUSSEY?S REAPING MAC IINE—CORN-SHELLER AND 
HUSAER—CORN & CUS CRUS IER & GRIND UR, 

A great improvement has boven made by the subscrioer in the 
Reiping Machine since last yeur; tne coz-wheel maciiaes now 
making for 1342, will combine all th: materal alvantages of both, 
the cog wheel and cam wheel machines as made last year, 
means of these improvements, the machine is ma je capa ile uf cay 
ting 6 feet in width with the same facility that it cut 5 feet lag 
year—their durability is also greatly imcreased. The cain wheel 
and lever mazhines will also be made fur those who chouse th 
they are also mach improve!. An experimental machine of each 
kind was p-epared and used in the last harvest, by which tue im. 
provements now uffered were fully tested. Both machines ape 
warranted bona fide—price $150. 

The Corn Shelter and Husker is warranted to shell 100 bushels 
per hour with proper miuayement and inuderate exertion. A 
tleman of the highest respectatility it Washington county, Md. ag. 
sures me that he sheiled 590 bushels in 3, hours with one of these 
machines. 1: is also werrantad ‘vo shelland husk at the same oper- 
ation a+ fast as two men can pat im the corn by handfuls of 6 esr 
ala time—when the cota is poured frum a basket, the inusk of 
shack will iw some degree unpede its eutrance ; itis fur ths Tea. 
so) that hasked corn will s:ellso much more rapidly. Tins ma. 
chine has recently been much improved by thesubscriber. [t cag 
be vriven by any ordinary horse-p »war—price $30. 

Tae Corn and Cob Crusher and Grinder is a late improvement 
by the subscriber, a oew ar rangement—ia the first hour wine it e 
ver sun, which was on the 22d iust. it crushed and gronad from 
corn m the ear 8 1-2 bushels— he gentleman oa wivse plice it 
was tried, a few miles from the city, expresses his satistactiva with 
the qualityo itswork. The mill is strong and simple, a.d com. 
pactly arranzed, occupying about 3 feet by 2 on the floor, and cone 
tatming a Convenient meal box directly below thegyrind rs It cag 
be driven by any liorse power suited fur thzashing wheat —price 940 
including an extra set of grinders, which can be put ia by aay in. 
tellizent farmer. 

Orders my be direct»d to’me in Baliimore by those who wigh 


| to procure theabuve machines. 


Those who design getting Reaping Machines for the harvest of 
18 2, will please give m= early n tice, designating tie kind they 
chouse, whether the cog wheel and crank, or the cim wheel and 
lever. Tu those whu do not make the selection themselves } snall 
invariably ssvd tose which | have the most coutidence in myself, 
without regar‘! to any difference in first cst. 

In expressing my thanks to farmers and others for their very lib. 
eral patrunage thus far bestowed «pun me, | can assure the thet 
no exert on sha‘l ve wanting on my partto reader the «machines 
now vllered to them as per ect as pussivle, and well suited to the 
prpose fur which they are designed, for which the expertence | 
nave had may perhaps te some guarantee. 

Bal more, Uct. 25, 1841. uf OBED HUSSEY, 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 
For saleby ROBERT’ SINCLAIR Jr. & CO. 
No. 60 Ligit 5 
Goldshorongh’s Carnsheller & Hlusking Waching ~enmamnenatl 
husk & shel: 900 bus. of corn per day, or shell in strip’d state 

1200 bushels $35 00 

Do. for manual power which performs at about half the 





rate 4s above 35,00 4 
Do for Husking & Shelling Corn and “Thrashing Grain, 

all of which is done pertectly aud with astonishing des- 

patch, 60 00 : 


Horse Powers adap'ed to the draft of 2 or more horses, 
made very s.mple and strong, 100a125 
Sp'ke Threshing Machines, warranted to be equal to any 
in this country, 50 to 75 
Straw Carvers for separating straw from the grain when 
threshing, 20 to 25 
Patent ifay and Tobacco Presses, very simply construct- 


ed and great power, 125 
Knowles’ patent Grain and Grass Cutting machines, 150 
Vegetable Cutters, warranted to cut 100u bushels tur- 

nips, b-ets, Xe. per day, 20 
Grindsto es, huaz on friction rollers, 15 
Centefagal Disseminators for spreading lime, ashes, &c. 30 
Baldwin's patent Coy» and Cod Crusher, 65 


Cylindrical Straw Cutters for manual or horse power, a 


first rate article, 30a45a75 


Fanning Mills, 25430 
25 sorts Pioughs, embracing the eub-soil, hill side, par- 
ing an‘ every other useful vanety, $al5 
Cuitivators fur Tobacco and Corn, made to ©*Pand and 
stationary, 506.50 


ilarrows. hinge, V shape, common drag and improved Eng. 7225 
Drill and sewing Machines, 12425 
Ox Yokes, Swingle Trees, toes, and every other variety of 
Agricnitural Tool 
GARDE» & FIELD SEEDS, ombracing a very laige and 
genuine assortment 
Books on cultivation. and management of Stock 
FREES and PLANTS supphed at the shortest notice. 
*.* Catalogues of the above supplied gratis, giving prices and 
d+-reription of each article for sale. se 29 


LIME—LIME. 

The subscribers are prepared 'ofurnixh any quantity of Oyster 
Shell or Stune Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street .Bal- 
timore, and upon as good terms as can be had at any other establish 
ment in the State. 

They invite the attentior of farmers and those interested in the 
use of thearticle, and would be pleased to communicate any in- 
formation either verbally or by letter. The Kilns being situated 
immediately upon the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
tiously. N.B. Wovd received in payment at market price. 

ap. 22 3m E. J. COUPER & Ce. 
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